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O publiſh a Work with the 

Title borne by this, may, per= 
haps, by ſome, be thought preſump- 
tion, when it is recollected that 
Madame de Genlis has already occu- 
pied the Dramatic line, in a manner 
to be imitated by few, and, probably, 
to be equalled by none. But a com- 
pariſon of this work with the Theatre 
of Education, of that great Author, 


would be unfair as to execution, and 


unjuſt as to deſign, The Writer of 
this 


EN 
this work does not, like Madame de 
Genlis, intend her Dramatic Dialogues 
to be performed; well aware that the 
length of the Scenes, in ſome places, 
and the fimplicity of the Plot in all, 
would render them flat and heavy in 


repreſentation, The motives by which 
ſhe was induced to throw her Stories 
into Dialogue, werea belief that young 
people ate eaſily captivated and inte- 
reſted by this manner of writing, and 
the convenience of avoiding the /ard 
ſhe,” and © replied ſbe, which be- 
comes ſo fatiguing in a narration of any 
length, and which ſhe was ſo often 
obliged to break in her Jaſt work. 


This mort explanation the Authoreſs 


thought due to herſelf, leſt ſhe ſhould 
be 


1 
be ſuſpected of endeavouring to imitate 


one of the firſt Authors the Age has 
produced. 


If theſe ſimple Dialogues ſhould 


be conſidered as an additional barrier 


againſt the encroachments of error, 
and an additional ſupport to the efforts 
of Virtue, the Writer will be moſt 
happy; and ſhe truſts them, tho' not 
without fear, yet not without hope, 
to the candour of a generous Public, 


who at leaſt will give her credit for 
purity of intention, 


THE 


MISFORTUNES or, ANGER. 


A DRAM A, 
IN TWO PARTS, 


— — — 
CHARACTERS 
Mrs. SELWYN, — GOVERNESS TO JULIET. 
JULIET, 
FANNY, — A LiTTLE GIRL, 
— 


« Our Paſſions gone, and Reaſon in her Throne, 
« We wonder at the Miſchief we have done. 
WALLER», 


_—— v_ _— — 


SCENE, 4 Parlour. 


Mary enters, lifts up a tambour frame 
which appears to have been thrown 
down, picks up the ſpangles, filks, Sc. 
— She ſpeaks. 

O Mails Juliet has been here, I ſee! 

8 —\ hat put her into a rage with 

her tambour, I wonder ?-Oh! I ſee, 


B this 
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this roſe-bud does not look well, ſo down 
it went, I'll warrant it, and here lie the 
ſpangles and twiſt thrown all over the floor. 
For my part, I wonder the frame was 


not all broke to ſmaſh, it would have 
been like her.—Ah ! here comes Miſs 


Paulina ! There's a young lady, marry, 
I wiſh our's was like her, but no hope 


of that ! 


Enter PavLina, (with a book.) 


PAULINA, 


Mary, have you ſeen my couſin ? 


MARY. 
No, Miſs, not ſince breakfaſt. 


PAULINA. 

left her here at her tambour frame— 

She ſaid ſhe would work while I read to 
her. 


2 MARY, 


MAR Tr. 

Aye, Miſs, but ſomething has gone 
wrong ſince that. Here 1 found the 
frame, and there lay the ſilks Truly, 


I'm glad I was not here, they'd ha! 
been thrown at my head, N 


PAULINA» | 
Perhaps ſhe is gone to. her own room, 
I'll ſeek her; if ſhe comes here in the 


mean time, Mary, tell her I am up 
ſtairs, | 


MARV. 


Yes, Miſs, to be ſure I will. (Pau- 
lina goes out,)—Ah ! by my truth, there's 
ſome pleaſure in doing any thing for 
you, one does not get pinched and called 
names !—So here's the Governeſs, yawn- 
ing as uſual, but juſt up. 


B 2 Enter 
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Enter Mrs. SELWYN. 


(She ſpeaks in a flow, dull manner, 
| and yawns often.) 


MRS. SELWYN, 


Well, Mary !—Where's Miſs Juliet? 


MARY. 

I don't know, Ma' am, not I, ſhe is 
in one of her paſſions to-day ; every 
thing goes wrong with her; ſhe was 
ready to fight with the looking-glaſs, 
while I dreſſed her this morning, and I 
don't know how many pinches I got for 
not being quick enough to pleaſe her. 


MRS. SELWYN,. | 
She's a ſtrange girl, I can't help laugh- 
ing at her ſometimes. | 


MARY. 
Laughing, Tis no laughing matter, 
ma'am, I can tell you that, and it only 


makes her worſe. 
MRS. SELWVN. 
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MRS. SELWYN. 


She fatigues me ſo! J really cannot 
ſtay with her long at a time. 


MARY, (afide.) 


No, truly, you take care not to haye 
too much trouble! 


Mrs. Selwyn draws a chair indo- 
lently, and takes out her work, 


Well, Mary, go and tell her to come 
to me, I want her to read, 


MARY, — 


Lord, ma'am, I'm quite afraid to go, 
ſhe won't mind me. 


MRS. SELWYN, ( yawning.) 


And ſhe'll fatigue me fadly too, well, 
never mind, ſhe'll come bye-and-bye. 


B 3 Enier 
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Enter Fanvv, (crying.) 


MARV. 


What's the matter with you, Fanny, 
what are you crying for? a 


FANNY, 


Miſs Juliet !-—-Miſs Juliet Oh dear. 


MRS, SELWYN, 


Child, don't make ſo much noiſe, what 
has Miſs Juliet done to you ? 


FANNY», a 
Why, ma'am, an pleaſe you, ſhe 
met me in the garden, about half an 
hour agone, I was a coming up, ma'am, 
to beg a little milk for my little ſiſter, for 
mother is very bad, and fo ſhe faid as 


how——— 


MRS. SELWIN. | 
Don't talk ſo faſt} let's hear what Miſs 
Juliet did. 


FANNY, 


% 
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FANNY, = 
Yes, ma'am, and ſo, ma'am, if you 
pleaſe, I met Miſs Juliet; and fo ſhe 


aſked me what I wanted, and ſo I told, 
and ſo ſhe—— 


MRS. SSLWYN, 


Grant me patience | How many more 
os! 


MARY. 


Don't make ſuch a long ſtory, Fanny, 
tell us, at once, what made you cry. 


FANNY, 


Yes, I'm a going, ſo miſs aſked me to 
play wi' ſhe, for ſhe ſaid his honour was 
gone out and Madam Selwyn wa'ntup, and 
Maſter Charles was gone to ſchool, and 
Miſs Paulina was up ſtairs, and ſhe did 
not know what to do wi' herſelf. 

* 


* 


B 4 MRS. SELWVY . 
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MRS. SELWYN, 


| So, there's all the family diſpoſed of. 
—Well, child, what then ? ; 


- 


F ANN. 


Then we vent up ſtairs, ma'am, and 
miſs ſhewed me her doll, and we played, 
but at laſt, —Oh dear, oh dear! 


MRS. SELWYN, 


I never heard ſuch a girl in my life. 
What happened then? 


FANNY, 


Why, miſs beat me, yes, ſhe did, ever 
ſo hard, and ſcratch'd me. 


MRS. SELWYN. 
What, all at once, without any cauſe ? 


FANNY, 


Yes, ma'am, cauſe I let the doll fall. 


MRS. SELWYN, 
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MRS. SELWYN, (laughing.) 
What nonſenſe ! — Go away, child, 
take your milk, and bid the cook give 
you ſome broth. | 


FANNY. 
Yes, ma'am, thank you ma'am. 
(Afide.) — But I wo'nt come here any 


more to be beat about ſo. (Mary and 
Fanny go out.) 


Enter Jul r, (with ber doll.) 
JULIET.. 
Where's Fanny Wood? 


MRS. SELWYN, 

Gone home, miſs, do you think any 

body will ſtay where you are, to be beat 
and ſcratched ? | 


JULIET;. 
I don't care. What buſineſs had ſhe: 


to throw down my doll? 
Bg - MRS, SELWYN.. 


10 THE MISFORTUNES 
MRS. SELWYN. 


Do you think ſhe did it on purpoſe ? 


JULIETr. 


IT don't know. —Let her take more 
care then. 5 


MRS, SELWVN. 


Has ſhe ſpoil'd it? 
 JuLIET., 
No. 


| MRS. SELW YN. 
F Well then, what was there to be in 
| fuch a rage about? - Come and read. 
| 
| 
| 75 


Not till J have dreſſed my doll. 


MRS, SELWYN, 
Well, —make haſte then.—(4 pauſe, 


Mrs. Selwyn works but flowly and idly, Ju- 
liek 
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liet dreſſes her doll; at laſt, ſhe ſtamps 
her foot, and ſays:— | | 2 

You tireſome creature, won't you be 
be dreſsd? 


MRS. SELWYN. | 
My ſtars, Miſs Juliet, how you make 
one ſtart. What is the matter now? 


Jovrur. 
Why, my naſty doll is ſuch a tor- 
ment. 


MRS. SELWYN, 
Very pretty, to quarrel with a bit of 
painted wood !—Oh ! you filly child !— 
Come, leave your doll, and let me hear 
you read. 


JULIET.. 
I tell you I won't. 


; MRS. SELWYN. 
Oh! you are a ſweet little girl, ſo mild 


and lo obliging ; how everybody loves you. 
B 6 JULIET». 
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JULIET, (Crying,) 
Let me alone then ! 


MRS, SELWYN. 


Pretty creature What a ſweet face! 
Look how your doll ſtares at you! 


JULIET, (Rifing in a paſſion, and throwing 
Her doll acroſs the room.) 
I wiſh the doll was a thouſand miles 


off, a little provoking creature (Mrs. 


Selwyn laughs.)—I won't be laugh'd at, 
that I won't. 


| MRS, SELWYN, 

How will you help it? — Leave off 
crying directly, or I will ſhut you up for 
two hours, — ( Another pauſe, Juliet flill 
cries, but by degrees becomes quiet, after 


home time ſhe calls.) Mary !—Mary ! 


MRS. SELWYN, 
What now, miſs ? 


JULIET. 


| JULIET. | 
I want Mary. — (calls) — Mary, I 
ſay ! 
Enter Mazv. 
| MARY. 


Mercy, miſs, I came as ſoon as ever I 
heard you. 


JULIET. 


You are always ſo ſlow.— Take down 
my goldfinch, and fetch me ſome ſeed 
and water. 


MARY, 


Yes, miſs. (She reaches the bird down, 
then goes out, and returns with ſome water 
aud feed.) 


JULIET, 


Come my pretty, let your miſtreſs 
feed you, I love you very much.—(She 
feeds it.) 


MRS, SELWYN, 
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MRS. SELWYN. 


Yes, you love it vaſtly juſt now, but 
fometimes you are ready to wring its 
neck, when it does not eat to pleaſe 
you, | 


| MARY, (afide.) 
One would think Mrs, Selwyn liked to 


fee her in a paſſion, ſhe delights ſo in 
teazing her! 


JULIET, ( feeding the bird.) 


Oh, you little torment, you won't eat 
out of my hand ! 


MRS. SELWYN, 


There, I told you ſo, now, miſs, you 
had better beat the bird, or throw it 
acroſs the room, as you did your doll. 


JULIET, 
So I will, if I pleaſe, 


MRS, SELWYN, 


or ANGER&'' wig 


MRS. SELWYN., 


Do, I would adviſe you! 


MARY, 


Dear ma'am, how can you ? 


JULIET. 


Come, eat then.—Y ou wor't !/—You 
naſty, little obſtinate, ungrateful creature, 
In teach you to teaze me, I will.— 
(She ſnatches the bird out of the cage in a 
paſſion, gives it a ſqueeze, then looks at it, 
and burſts into tears,.)=Qh1 Heaven, I 
have killed my bird !— 


MARY. 


Oh, dear, miſs, I hope not. 


JULIET., 


Look at it, Mary, pray try if you can 
fetch it to life Oh my poor bird,—1s 
t dead, Mary? 


MARY, 


Yes, miſs, you have killed it. 
| JULIET, . 
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JULIET. 


I !—7 have killed it I that loved it 
ſo!—Oh! how unhappy I am! 


MARY, 


Don't cry ſo, miſs, you was not ſo 
much to blame now. 
Enter PAULINA. 
PAULINA. 
Dear Juliet, what's the matter? 


JULIET, (Throws herſelf into Paulinas 
arms.) 

Oh! couſin, why did you leave me? 
I am never fo naughty when you. are 
with me. | 

PAULINA. 

My dear, I have been ſeeking you, 
at laſt I heard you was playing with 
Fanny Wood, ſo then I ſat down to write 


to mama,—But what has happened ?— 
MRS, SELWYN, 


OP. ANGER. - "37 


MRS. SELWYN\. 
Oh! Miss Juliet has been in one of 
her uſual furies—I muſt dreſs.—I am 
tired out with her. Mary will tell you, 
Miſs Paulina. (She goes out.) 


MARY, ( muttering.) 
And *tis as much your fault as her's 
this time, I muſt ſay, teaze, teaze, for 
ever, 


PAULINA. 
Mary, what 1s the matter ? 


- © 


* 


| MARY, 
Shall I tell, miſs ? 


JULIET, 
Oh ! my coufin will hate me. 


PAULINA» 


I hate you, my dear, no, I ſhall pity 
vou. 


MARY, 
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: MARY. 
Why, miſs, my young lady was feed- 
ing her bird, and hurt it ſome-how, and 
tis dead, 


JULIET. 

No, Paulina, that is not all; I was 
angry with my poor bird, I gave it a 
ſudden ſqueeze, and killed it. 


PAULINA, 

My dear couſin, you almoſt redeem 
your faults by this openneſs of heart.— 
How I pity you, how much you muſt 
feel on this occaſion ! 


JULIET, (weeping, but with gentleneſs.) 
But you, who are ſo good, how much 
you muſt deteſt me! 


MARY, 


To tell you the truth, Miſs Paulina, 
my young lady was not ſo much to 
blame 


OF ANGER, 19 


blame as ſhe is ſometimes. Mrs. Selwyn 
did teaze her ſadly, that. ſhe did, to be 


ſure. 


JULIET., 


But that was not my bird's fault 
Ah, my poor bird, he will never eat 
out of my hand again !—How could I 
be ſo cruel as to hurt a little ereature who 
loved me ſo dearly. 


PAULINA. 
Leave us, Mary. (Mary goes out.) 


[ 


' PAULINA, JULIET. 


PAULINA, 


Do not diſtreſs yourſelf ſo much, my 
dear Juliet, 


JULIET, 
| Do I not deſerve to be diſtreſſed ? 


PAULINA, 


You have certainly been wrong. 
JULIET, 


— 
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 JULIET. 


Ah! You do not know half how 
naughty 1 have been: I pinched Mary, 
I beat Fanny Wood! What is it makes 
me ſo wicked, Paulina? I always know 
when I am ſo, and I am unhappy; then 
I fret, and do wrong again. 


PAULINA. 


I] can eaſily conceive all that, you are 
greatly to be pitied. 


JULIET. 


But you are the only perſon (ex- 
cept my father) who ever ſpeaks to me 
as if I had common ſenſe !—Mary ſhrugs 
up her ſhoulders and leaves me as foon 
as ſhe can,—Mrs. Selwyn laughs at me 
and treats me like a baby. It was but 
Juſt now ſhe bade me look how my doll 
ſtared at me! And that put me into ſuch 
a paſſion, that I threw my doll acroſs 
the room. 


PAULINA, 


OF ANGER. 


PAULINA. 


Certainly Mrs. Selwyn does not treat 
you properly, but that does not juſtify 
you, You are now, my dear, more 
than twelve years old; at that age, 
though children, we are no longer babies, 
but you do not ſeek to improve yourſelf. 
You read, indeed, becauſe you love read. 
ing, but not with a ſteady view to your 
own improvement, and almoſt all the re- 
mainder of your time is ſpent in dreſſing 
your doll and playing with Fanny 
Wood, who is too ignorant to be a pro- 
per companion for you; thus you tempt 


others to treat you like a baby. I do not 
offend you ? 


JULIET. 


No, no, — I like to hear you bei 
you ſpeak to me gently, and I feel what 
you ſay. Pray, dear Paulina, tell me 
what I muſtdo to be like you, 


PAULINA, 
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PAULINA. 


My dear Juliet, I wiſh you a better 
example; —if you were with us, mama 
would ſoon teach you to be all your 
friends could wiſh. —But Juliet, with the 
underſtanding nature has given you, you 
may do much for yourſelf, In the words 
of a very great author I will tell you that 


There is no ſoul 

More able to direct you than yourſelf, 

If with the ſap of Reaſon you would quench, 
Or but allay the Fire of Paſſion!” 


Read more, and reflect. —W henever 
you find yourſelf getting angry, leave 
the cauſe of your diſpleaſure, take a book 
which amuſes you, and read till you find 
yourſelf calm and eaſy. Struggle with 
your violent paſſions, and think to what 
dreadful conſequences they will lead if 
you indulge them, 


JULIET, 
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JULIET, 


Conſequences ! 


PAULINA. 


Yes, my dear couſin, I know not to 
what an exceſs they may tranſport you in 
time, if they are not now oppoſed. My 
mother told me, the other day, ſhe had- 
Juſt read the hiſtory of a man, who, when 
a boy, ſqueezed his ſquirrel to death as 
you did your bird, and when he grew up, 
after various crimes, being angry with 
his wife, his child, who was in her arms, 
happened to cry while he was ſpeaking, 
and, in a fit of paſſion, he laid his hand 
on it, and ſtrangled it in a moment 


JULIET. 


Oh! Heaven, how ſhocking; do you 
think it poſible, Paulina, do you think it 
Poſſible I ſhould ever do fo? 


PAULINA, 
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PAULINA. 


It is impoſſ ible to ſay to what extrava- 
gance paſſion may lead !—But yeſterday 
you would have deteſted the idea of in- 
juring your bird—and are we not told in 
the Bible, that when the Prophet fore- 
told to Hazael“ the miſeries he would 
bring on his country, and the cruelties 


of which he would be guilty, he exclaim- 
ed, © Is thy, ſervant a dog that he ſhould 
do this great thing?“ -And yet when 
he gave way to his paſſions, he exactly 
verified the Prophet's words. 


JULIET. 

Oh, Paulina! you terrify me extreme- 

Iy—I will indeed try to be good—T will 

not beat Fanny, nor pinch Charles any 
more. 


* See 8th Chapter of the 2d Book of Kings. 


PAULINA, 
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PAULINA. | 


I wiſh you may not,—lt is time for us 
to dreſs, your father will be at home pre- 
ſently, and I hear Charles is juſt come 

from ſchool. (They go out.) 


END OF THE FIRST PART, 


C PART 


626) 


PART THE SECOND. 
Juliet enters from the garden, fre draws 


a chair, fits down, and leans ber 
head on ber hand, | 


JULIET. 


I HAVE a ſad head-ach, it always 
comes when I cry ſo much. Ho true 
is what Paulina ſaid juſt now, that I 
make myſelf wretched by indulging my 
paſſions ! —Why did nobody ever tell 
me ſo before ?—(She takes a picture from 
her boſom and kiſſes it. )—-Oh, my dear 
mother !—You died too early to form, 
by your example, the daughter you loved 
ſo tenderly | — Wretched girl ! — Why 
do I ever, for a moment, forget the cha- 
rater which my father drew of my mo- 


ther when he gave me this_ picture.— 
« Be 
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ce Be like your mother, my Juliet; ſhe 
was mild and gentle to all, ſhe was be- 
loved by every one who knew her! her 
dying wiſh was, that you might be vir- 
tuous My child, be worthy of your 
mother Ves, thoſe were exactly his 
words, Ah! how little do I fulfil her 
wiſhes !-—], who ill- treat the ſervant to 
whoſe care ſhe intruſted my infancy— 
Who abuſe a poor child whoſe ſituation 
ſhould make me pity her! I whom 
every body hites Torn by contrary 
feclings ! —Capable of knowing when I 
do wrong, yet yielding to the next temp- 


tation, In ſpite of my faults, am 1 
not to be pitied? 


Enter Mary. 
MARY. 


Miſs, my maſter bade me tell you he 


is going to Mr. Richley's, and ſhall be 
back in leſs than an hour, ? 


C 2 JULIET, 
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JULIET, 


Very well. 


MARY, 
What 1s the matter, miſs, you are 
crying ? 
4 . 
JULIET., 
] have reaſon to cry. 


MARY. 


I am ſure, miſs, I don't know any 
young lady who might be happier.— 
You have the beſt of fathers. 


JULIET. 
Ah! that 1s true. 


MARY. 


And here you have a fine houſe, where 
you are, as one may ſay, miſtreſs, and a 
carriage, and every earthly thing you can 
wiſh.—Only think of the poor children 


down in the village: the little Wood's, 
| whoſe 
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whoſe mother is ſo ſick, and who are 
half ſtarved ! 


JULIET. 


Alas, yes! — And I have ill-treated 
poor Fanny !—My dear Mary, do go 
down to the village and give her this 
ſhilling ; I will beg papa, preſently, to 
ſend our apothecary to her mother. 


MARYs 


Oh, miſs, what a pity you are not al- 
ways good, how every body would love 
you, 


JULIET, 
I hope they will in future, 
Enter PAULINA, 
PAULINA. 


Juliet, what are you going to do? 


C. 3 uE r. 
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JULIET, 


I am going to read to Mrs, Selwyn, 
in her own room, and afterwards Charles 
and I are going to play. 


PAULINA, 
Very well, then I will finiſh my letter 


to mama, 
JULIET., 


Do ſo.—I ſhall not ſtay long with Mrs, 
Selwyn. Let me know, Mary, when 
my father comes in, 


MARY. TOY 
Yes, miſs. (Juliet goes cut.) 


— — * — - — 


PAULINA, MARY. 


MARY. 
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Miſs Juliet ſeems very unhappy to- 
day. 


PAULINA, 
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Yes, ſhe has naturally a flrong ſenſe 
of what is right; the feels that ſhe is 
wrong, and of courſe is unhappy. 

MARY, 
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MARY, 


I cannot help loving her, though ſhe 
is ſometimes ſo much out of the way. 
She was a ſweet child before ſhe grew fo 
paſſionate, and ſhe has a great deal of 
good about her ſtill, How my poor 
lady would have grieved had ſhe lived 
to ſee her ſo head-ſtrong ! 


PAULINA. | 

Had it pleaſed Heaven to ſpare Mrs. 
Beecher, Juliet would probably have 
been a very different character; ſhe has 


an admirable underſtanding, but ſhe 1s 
ill educated, 


MARY. | 
That's true, indeed, miſs. I take the 
liberty of ſpeaking to you, becauſe you 
know how I love all this family, and 
that I have lived in it long enough to 

know ſomething about it. 


C 4 PAULINA. 
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PAULINA, 
Yes, Mary, you may ſpeak to me 
without fear; I know your attachment 
to your late lady and all that belonged to 


her. 
MARV. 


Ah, miſs, I wiſh my young lady 
lived with you, you are ſo mild and ſo 
ſenſible, and my lady your mother is ſo 
fine a character 


PAULINA. 1 
I have reaſon to glory in my mother. 
— May I be one day like her. 


MARY. 

You will, miſs, hay, you are already; 
truly I hear of you from all parts. But 
I know you don't wiſh to be praiſed. — 
What I was going to ſay, is this :—No- 
body hears us? —No, — Indeed, Miſs 
Paulina, Mrs. Selwyn is not fit to have 


the care of my young lady. 
PAULINA. 
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PAULINA. 
It is true indeed. 


MARY, 
She ſets her no example but Iazineſs, 
and ſhe teazes her out of her wits ;—if 
you had but heard her this morning 


PAULINA. 

FT fee it with pain. She has no com- 
mand over my coulin, becauſe: ſhe puts 
herſelf on a level with her by mean teaz- 
ing and raillery ;—a paſſionate temper” 
was never mended by- irritation, —By 
the way,. I don't much like this ſcheme 
of playing with. Charles; Juliet and he 
always quarrel, and'I am afraid he will 
overthrow all her good: reſolutions. I 
mean to ſpeak. to my uncle, to-night,, 
about Mrs. Selwyn, not to blame or cen- 
fure her, but merely to ſay I think ſhe 
does not exactly follow the right method 
of managing my coulin's temper. 

C 5 MARY; 
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MARY. 


Truly I think not. 


7 


FAULSNA.. 


I intend to alk my uncle to let Juliet 
return with me, 1 know mama wiſhes 1 it. 


1 © MARY: © 
I wiſh he may, mils, wich all my 
ep. 
240 PAULINA, | es LET 
Well, 1 will go and write my lter · 14 
(She is going, when Juliet ruſbes in 
appareniiy much terrified.) 


JULTET. 
Oh Paulina Mary Help, help 3 


MARY, + 1 
Oh dear, miſs, what's the matter? 


JULIET. 


My brother help help bio 1—ge.. 
$0 him. | 
(Mary : 
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(Mary runs out, Juliet finks down 
with her head againſt. a chair, Pau- 
lina goes to her. 


PAULINA, . 7 

Couſin My dear Juliet, what is the 
matter ?—Oh, Heaven! ſhe is fainting ! 
What ſhall I do, ſhallI run to Charles? 
No, I cannot leave this dear girL.— 
Juliet, revive, ſmell to my ſalts. (Juliet 
recovering, riſes on ber knees, and clings 
round Paulina.) | 


JULIET. 
Oh, Paulina !—Send for ſome help. 


Run to my father. My father Good 
Heaven! he will hate me for. ever.— I 


ſhall be baniſhed his ſight ; plead for me 


Paulina !—Wretched girl! —What will 
become of me ! 


PAULINA, © 


For pity's ſake tell me what you have 


done? 
C6: JULIET. 
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JULIET. 


What bare I done ?—I know not 
Perhaps 1 have killed my brother ! 


PAULINA, ( Alas and farinks back.) 
Unhappy girl ! 7 


JULIET. | 
Oh! well may you ſhudder, well may 


you look at me with horror !—You who 
warned me; how dare I claſp my arms 


round you.—T hoſe hands, which; (how 
can I live to tell it) perhaps have mur- 
dered my brother. (She faints.) 


PAULINA. 


With what terror do I hear her, (He 
leaus over her.) Wretched victim of un- 
govern'd paſſion Revive, fear not my 
reproaches Ah, thou art already too 
miſerable ! 


Enter 


8 
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Enter MAR. 
MARY 5 ; 
Ah, miſs, what ſhall we do? —I have 
fent for a ſurgeon. 


PAULIN As 
How: is he hurt Z 
MARY- 
Alas! I know not how much, the 
knife has ſtruck him near the eye. 
PAULINA. 
The knife ! 
MARY. 


Tes, they were at play and quarrelled, 
Miſs Juliet had a knife in her hand, 
which ſhe threw at him. 


PAULINA. 


How dreadful !—let us run to him 
Yet, Juliet! But why ſhouldI ſeek to re- 
vive 
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vive her!—Unhappy creature, ſhe wakes 
but to woe Perhaps he may be blinded! 
I ſtiffen with horror !—Ah, I hear the 
ſurgeon; follow me, Mary! (They run out.) 


Horx, alone and recovering.) 


Paulina, where am 1!—You will not 
ſpeak !—What have I done!—Ah I re- 
member—too, too well I remember !— 
(She raiſes: herjelf.)-—T hey are gone 
They leave meta dic-alone !—Alas. I 
deſcrveit!—Aml worthy that one creature 
ſhould pity me !—Yet the torments I en- 
dure Can they atone for my crime? 
Never, never !—Dreadful idea !—mvſt I 
ſuffer thro' life the anguiſh I feel at this 
moment ?—Thro' lie hat terrible fears 
crowd upon me !—(ſbe kneels,) Oh God 
of mercy ! hear me, pity me !—Ah He is 
a God of juſtice Can he forgive me who 
have murdered my Brother ?—W hat a 
wretch am I!|—— 


Enter 


„ nenen 3 
Enter Mary. 


MARY, 
Miſs Juliet, are you better ? 
JULIET. 
es, Mary.— Have _w_ ſeon miner, 


1 


MARY. 3 
| = 1 . . 1 7 * 
Your brother . Miſs, 8 
| | IND 
| JULIET. 


Ah, you weep! : 
17 MARY. 
Truly yes, I ami frightened to 2 


. 


JULIET, 

I am the unhappy cauſe 1 dread to, 

hear—1 dare not aſk. ++ 
MARY. 


The ſurgeon is with him; I could not 
ſtay any longer to ſee him ſulfer ſo. 
JULIET. 1 : 
Suffer! G 
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maxx. 

Ves, the ſurgeon is obliged to hurt him, 

to find if the. wound 1s— cannot ſpeak. it! 

JUZIET. 

Mortal you would ſay? Ho is it that 

T have courage to pronounce that horrible 

word. ?—Ah, I gather courage from the 
exceſs of my deſpair.. 


MARY. : 


Oh my poor maſter, what will. he ſay ! 


JULIET.. 


Do nor diſtract me !—Pity for a mo- 
ment the pangs I ſuffer Leave me, 
Mary, leave me, I implore you 5. 
learn if there is any hope! (Mary goes cut.) 


: JULIET. 

I have loſt every-thing !—My father 
will drive me from him for ever—l ſhall. 
quit every-thing T love!—My friends, 


2 1 
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my relations will bluſh when my name 1s 
mentioned Never more ſhall I reviſit | 
theſe ſcenes, ſo dear to my infancy Lern 
me not recall the years J have paſt years 
of innocence and happineſs Go hefe 
I will, I ſhall be pointed at and hated . 
Even the picture of my mother, which 
uſed in all my diſtreſſes to conſole me, 
I can never ſee again. I ſhould fancy it 
reproached me.—And all this mifery I 
have incurred by one moment of paſſion ! 
—Oh God, if thou ſhauld'ſt this once 
deign to ſave me, never, never, will I be 


guilty again! 
Enter Paul ix a, (running. 


PAULINA. 


Juliet l- my dear couſin be com- 
forted, 


JULIET, 


Ah! what then What! may I, dare 
I hope! 


PAULIN As 
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 PAVLINA, 
Yes—the ſurgeon ſays he is in no 
danger. 1 
JuLer, (throwing herſelf into her arms.) 
Oh my beſt Paulina! 
Paulixa, (embracing ber with tears.) 
I ran to you the inſtant J heard it. 


. JULIET, 
I have not deſerved your goodneſs. 


PAULINA, | 2 
Ah Juliet —if the knife had gone ever 
ſo little on one ſide, Charles would have 
been killed, or on the other, and he would 
have been blinded for ever. 


JULIET. 

Oh merciful, Almighty God !—from 
what miſery has thy providence preſerved. 
me !—even now I cannot behold myſelf 
without horror,- Have I deſcrved the 


mercy 
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mercy I have met with? No l- tho 
innocent in intention, my action was 
guilty.—I could not wiſh to hurt my 
brother, yet took the means to do ſo — 
Deteſted paſſion oh Paulina, 20 am 
cured for ever! 


PAULINA, 
I dare hope ſo !—The leſſons of this 
day have been ſtriking, —They ſhew how 
one ſtep in evil leads to another. — Awe- 


ful and horrid might have been the event, 


but as it has proved, we will hope this 

inſtruction has been directed by Provi- 

dence, to warn you of your danger! 
JULIET., 


It has done it completely, But Pau- 
lina, where is my father? 


PAULINA. 
I hear him now in the hall, 


Oh Paulina, I dare not ſce him. 
- PAULINAT 
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PAULINA. 


I will go to him, and I hope, return 
with your pardon. 

My beft friend—ler actions ſpeak my 
gratitude; deign but to counſel and direct 


me, henceforth 1 will be guided by you 
alone. (Paulina goes out.) 


Enter Mrs, SzLwyN and Mary. 


MARY. 
Well, Miſs Juliet, make yourſelf eaſy, 


all goes well. 
JULIET. 


Thank God! 


MRS, SELWYN, 


You have had good fortune, Miſs, I 


can tell you. 
 JULIET, 


Good fortune, Ma'am ! I dare to con- 
fider it as the a& of Divine Providence, 


if not to ſave me, yet to preſerve my father 
from miſery. 


MRS, SELWYN,. 
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MRS. SELWYN. 


You improve, Miſs, your SOAP is 


really fine. 
JULIET. 


Misfortunes correct the heart, and ſtrong 
feelings excite ſtrong expreſſion. 1 hope 
I ſhall improve. 


MRS, SELWYN, 

You aſtoniſh me !—you who but this 
morning were dreſſing your doll, to be 
making wiſe remarks, is indeed ſurpriſing! 


JULIET., 
I am not a fool, tho” I have ated like 
one, 
MARY. 


No, no, they an't very wiſe that take 
you for a fool. I have often heard you 
talk to my maſter as ſenſible as any-body 
in the world. 

| MRS, SELWYN. 
Miſs Juliet never indulged me n ann 


of her ſenſible converſation. un mon 
MARY. 
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| MARY, 
Truly no, becauſe you treated her like 


a baby. * 
MRS. SELWYN. 


You take great liberties, 


| MARY. 
1 beg your pardon, Ma*am, but I have 
often told you you did not know my young 
lady fo well as I did. 


The more ſenſe ſhe has, the more ſhame 
for her to behave as ſhe has done. 


JULIET. 


Too true indeed !—my conſcience tells 
me l have not the excuſe of folly. —But I 
have ſuffer'd paſſion toover-run anddarken 
all my good qualities. This one hour has 
driven it from my heart. I am no longer 


a fooliſh child. 


Enter 
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Enter PautixA. 
PAULINA. 

Come, my deareſt Juliet — Charles is 
with your father, he knows all, he for- 
gives you, he calls for you. 

JULIET, 
] owe every-thing to you! 
PAULINA, 


I have more good news for you—one, 
word. 


(Mrs. Selwyn and Mary retire to the back 
of the Scene.) You go home with me— 
you are to ſtay with us as long as you 
pleaſe! | 


JULIET. 
Delightful !— 
PAULINA; 


Your father diſmiſſes Mrs. Selwyn. 


JULIET. 
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JULIET, 


Ah J am ſorry !—She is poor, and ſhe 
has raught me _ things. 


PAULINA, 
My good couſin, how I love that gra- 
titude !—your father will allow her a 
penſion, we have ſettled: all that ſince l 


left you. 4 
JULIET. 


Oh my beſt couſin !—how much do I 


owe you. 
PAULINA. 


I am overpaid if you arc happy. 


JULIET. 
To be ſo I muſt be good.—T hat will 
be the work of your hands!—How will 


you be loved by your friends, by your 
mother, by Heaven itſelf !—yes that wil 


repay you. 
PAULINA. 


Let us go, my uncle expects us. 


Scene cloſes. 


SEN- 


SENSIBILITY. 
A DR A M A. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


— — 


CHARACTERS, 


Mes. MELVILLE, 

Ms. RIVERS, . 

CECILIA, — DavcnrTtR or Mrs. Rivers. 
ISABELLA, — DavcaTzr or Mas. MELVILLE. 
MARTHA, — Ms. MzELviLLEe's Main, 


— — 
— Exclamations, tender tones, fond tears, 
And all the graceful drap*ry Pity wears, 
Theſe are not Pity's ſelf, they but expreſs 
Her inward ſuff rings, by her pictured dreſs; 
And theſe fair marks, reluctant I relate, * 
Theſe lovely ſymbols may be counterfeit. 


SzNnSIBILITY.—-Miss Moont: 


SCENE, @ Dreſing-rom, at Mrs." 
| Melville's. | 
(A Table ſtanding with Work, and Books.) - 


Enter Mas. Rivssxs, Cecilia, and 
MarTHA. 


MARTHA, _ 

RAY, ma'am, walk in, I will let my 
miſtreſs know you are here, ſhe is 
1 walking 
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walking in the garden with Miſs Mel- 
ville. Won't you pleaſe to ſit ? | 
(She places chairs, they fit 1 


MRS. RIVERS, _ 
Thank you, Martha, don't hurry your 
miſtreſs, (Martha goes out.) 


CECILIA, 
This is a pretty room, mama. 
uns. RIVERS, 
Very much ſo, I ſee it again with great 


pleaſure. * 
 CECILIA, 


It is ſome time, I think, fince you 


were here, 
g MRS, RIVERS, 


Yes, near two years. Mrs. Melville 
has been gone ſo long on buſineſs of her 
late huſband's to, an eftate he had in 


Jamaica. 
CECILIA., 


How glad you will be to ſee her again! 


What-a delightful day we ſhall ſpend! 
oy MRS, RIVERS» 


SENSIBILITY, vr 


1 
- 


"mus; RIVERS, wor. 
It * indeed Se me ue pleaſite.” 
13 * T e 


5 _ CECILIA., 1 N 


But her Anvaliger !—Oh, marna, 175 
joy to her to ſee her mother again aſter an 
abſence of two years I ſhould envy her, 
if I had not paſſed thoſe two years with: 
the N of mothers. 


MRS. RIVERS. 
She has indeed probably loſt much 55 


ſo long an abſence from her who is ſo well 
able to inſtruct her. In 17 


; 2b {rs 
CECILIA. boy 


Undoubtedly Ah, whoſe ingen, 
can teach the heart ſo ſoon as thoſe of a 
mother, whoſe reproofs proceed from aß. 
ſection, whoſe praiſes are the greateſt;, 
glory of a child ! „ 11:4toll 

MRS, RIVERS, 

It is true,—a child muſt be obſtinate 

indeed, who refuſes to liſten to the in- 
D 2 ſtructions 
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ſtructions of a fond mother, Mrs. Mel- 
ville is entitled to her daughter's beſt 
affections, not only by the goodneſs of her 
heart and underſtanding, but by the ſacri- 
fices ſhe has made for her ſake. When 
Mr. Melville died, he left his large eſtate 
in Jamaica to his little girl : on enquiry, 
her mother found that the eſtate had 
been, and till was, ill managed by the 
ſteward ; in ſhort, that nothing but the 
preſence of ſome perſon intereſted in its 
improvement could render it half fo valu- 
able as it had been ſuppoſed. —She deter- 
mined, therefore, to overcome her dread 
of the ſea, which all her life had been ex- 
treme; to leave her friends, her fiſter, 
even her child, in England, and under- 
take the voyage herſelf.— This ſhe has 
done; has reſtored the eſtate to the moſt 
flouriſhing condition, and is now returned 
to enjoy the reward of her labours. 


CECILIA. 


bility, to which I fo greatly object. But 


here come Mrs, Melville and Labels. | 
D 3 
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e Ke; 

What a charming character !—(4 ſhort 
pauſe.) I like this room very much, tis 
ſo pleaſant and quiet—(Sbe riſes and walks 


about) — Mama, may! look at this book? 


| MRS, RIVERS. 
If you pleaſe, as it is lying open to 


every-one's inſpection, it cannot be im- 
proper, but it is impertinent and ill- bred 


to look even into printed books, which 
are placed out of immediate view. 
CECILIA. | 
9 The Beauties of Sterne!“ —It has 


Miſs Melville's name in it.—I do not 


know this book, Mama. 
| MRS. RIVERS. 

No, my dear, tho' it has great merit in 
point of writing and ſentiment, it is not 
exactly the book I ſhould chuſe for you 
at preſent. In my opinion it recommends 
too much the enervating mind of Senſi- 


Enter 


* 
* 
1 

L 
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Enter Mus. MELVILLE and ISABELLA. 


MRS,. MELVILLE. 
ty dear friend, how much 1 NINE to 


ke vou! 


MRS. RIVERS, 
T he pleafure is mutual, believe me !— 


| It is ſo long ſince we met, I began to fear 


we ſhould meet no more — This is, I 
believe, Miſs Melville, but ſo grown 


M hardly have known ber 


. MRS, MELVILLE. 
Not more than Miſs Rivers.—I muſt 
have theſe young people acquainted. | 
(Mrs. Melville introduces Cecilia and 
Jabella to each other, they curth, 
and ſeem to talk apart.) 


MRS, RIVERS, 


J hope they will be fo, nothing can give 
me more pleaſure, | 


MRS. MELVILLE. 
But! forget to beg your pardon for 


keeping you. waiting, I had ſtrolled be-. 
wr | 5 vod 


& 


breit. 7s. 
yond the garden into the field, and Martha 
could not find me.— She has ſhewn you 
into a litter d room. 


* 


ee e RIVERS, 


No apology is neceflary, I have long | 
known and loved this room. 


| MRS, MELVILLE. 


It i is my daughter” q now, 1 gave it up 
to her the day after my return, and ſhe 
has already brought hither her books and 
work — ſo that ſhe has the confuſion to 


anſwer: E 


It is a "becoming colfatich, 1 like to 
ſee books and work about in a young 


perſon's apartment. 


138A BELLA. 


Mine would have been in better order,, 
mama, if you had not called me away 3 
fuddenly,—Beſides I hardly know where 
I arp, or what I do at preſent. 

V 4 MRS. RIVERS. 


; 
[1 
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Ms. RIVERS, | 
I dare ſay, my dear, you have hardly 
yet recovered, if I may ſo exprefs myſelf, 


the happineſs of ſeeing your mother 


ISABELLA, 
No indeed, Ma'am The extreme 
joy almoſf overcame me. It may well 
be called recovery, for ſuch delight is really 
ſuffering ! (Mrs. Rivers looks at ber with 


 Jome ſurpriſe.) 


MRS, MELVILLE. 

Mine was, and ſtill is, exquiſite To 
return once more to my friends, to my 
ſiſter, to my daughter, is happineſs ſo great 
as wholly to repay me all I have ſuffered 


in my abſence from them! 


MRS, RIVERS, 


No doubt, every ſacrifice we make of 
pleaſure to duty will, ſooner or later, be 
repaid ; even the conviction of having 
done ſo carries with it a comfort to the 

heart 
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63 ſuperior to all the advantages to be 


derived from a deviation from virtue. 


Uns. MELVILLE. - 
You fay true, It was with extreme 


regret that I prepared to quit England, 
and to leave my daughter; but the 
aſſurance that my departure was neceſſary 
to her future welfare, the dread of en- 
dangering her health, then extremely de- 
licate, by taking her with me, and the 
conviction that I left her in proper care, 
conſpired to determine me, and I am now 
repaid. 


ISABELLA, 
But, mama, I ſhould have been Jo 


afraid of the ſea and ſtorms !. 


MRS, MELVILLE, _ 
Go, you are a ſilly child, to form 6a 
a terrible idea of dangers, which are prin- 
eipally nmaginary.—But, my dear Mrs. 
Rivers, will you go with; me to my 
greenhouſe ?-] have ſome curious Weſt. 
India plants. 


Ds MRS. RIVERS» 
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MRS. RIVERS, 


| With all my heart. Children, will 
you ſtay here, or go- with us? 


1257120 MRS: MELVILLE, | 

Oh; they ſhall remain here. They will 
become better acquainted in our abſence. 
(Ars. Rivers and Mrs. Melville go out. . 


csc. ISABELLA. 


its FE z 4 ' 10 


| As | 
| "had us fit down, my dtar Mis TY 
| (7 bey fit.)—W hat pleaſure I hope to de- 
rive from your acquaintance |. 


| CECILIA. 
My mother I am. ſure will be happy in 
my forming an intimacy wich you, ſhe has 
ſo high an opinion of Mrs. Melville! 


ISABELLA. 

It will give me infinite leak in 
fer me to fay J already feel I ſhall love 
you extremely, I am already attached to 
"i you. 
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you. —Dear Cecilia, may I believe the 
impreſſion 1s mutual [ 


| CECILIA, ' ws { 
I have no doubt, on a farther again 
tance, my gratitude for your kindneſs ms | 
ripen into real regard. 


ISABELLA. 
You are very gpod!—(She"afſumes 4 
melancholy air.)— Hitherto I have been 
very unfortunate i in my friendſhips | 1 


CECILIA, (with a file. . 
Vouare very young to complain of dt 


ISABELLA, (earneſtly.) 

Alas yes!—The misfortune of too great 
ſenſibility is mine. —Y ou can have no idea 
what I. have ſuffered—what J do at this 
moment ſuffer ! 


CECILIA. . 
You alarm and diſtreſs me. What at 
your age can have happened to make you 
fo uneaſy ? | 
£13239 D 6 ISABELLA 
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ISABELLA, (ſhedding tears.) 
Alas, my dear Cecilia, amidſt all my 
2 joy for the return of my mother, 1 endure 
ſevere regret, bitter anguiſh | might call it. 
1 cgCILIA. <p 

Good Heaven ! on what account. 


ISABELLA, (embracing ber.) 
Amiable girl !l—I ſee you m 


with me. 
CECILIA. 


I do indeed, but ſurely you would not 
have told me ſo much without intending 


to explain yourſelf. 
2 55 ISABELLA, 

No, my ſweet friend.“ From your ten- 
derneſs I expect the only conſolation of 
which my fituation is capable. —How will 
your kind and gentle nature pity me 
when you hear the loſs I have ſuſtained ! 

The inflated and ſtrong language Iſabella uſes, 
is one ſymptom of Falſe Senfibility.—To apply via» 


lent terms 0a common . is equally abſurd and 


unnatural. 
CECILIA, 


—_— 1 


* 


- 
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'CECILIA. 
What can it be, when your mother i 5 
ſtill with you? 


ISABELLA, _ | 

At the feat of my aunt, whete I have 
been during my mother's abſence, I con- 
trated a f rong and ardent attachment to 
a young lady about your age.—I even 
think you reſemble her, —you have the 


fame ſoftneſs of . che ſame 
ſweet ſmile ! 


CECILIA, be her.) 

Ah, my dear Iſabella, I will ſpare you 
the relation. I gueſs too eaſily what you 
have fuffered |—Irt is true I have never 
formed any friendſhip out of my own 
family, but I can conceive what its feelings 
mult be.—And have you really Ioſt, for 
ever, a tie ſo tender? 


ISABELLA. 


Nat, I hope, for ever. 
| CECILIA, 
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.CECILIA. 
How -I have miſunderſtood you. 
believe you meant to have ſaid ſhe was 


dead. 
=. ISABELLA. 


Oh no#—I ſhould hardly be able to * 
vive ſo great a misfortune.— Is it not 


W to be een from her? 


CECILIA. bal Ein 1 
N 
Tou fear you, ſhall, Pe rhaps, meet her 


no more! | £ 


* 1 . 111 


| ISABELLA, 
No.—She 1s to ſpend the greateſt part 
of the ſummer wih nme. 
GH. 


I do not underſtand—what then do mos 
kament ? 


ISABELLA, 
What N urely her abſence at preſent! 


cxertaia, 101 "51 3Y 3 
What the abſence of a few months do 
you regret ſo deeply —1 profeſs you 


ſurpriſe. me! 
ISABELLA» 
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©! ISABELLA} (a little diſconcerted. 

But I have been ſo accuſtomed to ſee 

her every day, ſne is ſo charming - and 
my ———— 18 too great ner 


't 
\CECILIA. 


"Dim ſenſibiliry become 2 misfortune 
and a torment a baye been taught to 
conſider it as the ſource of goodneſs and 
delight. True, indeed, we may be ſome- 
times ſeverely pained by the impoſſibility 
of relieving thoſe whom we pity, by the 
illneſs of friends, and various other cir- 
cumſtances, but at the ſame time an active. 
wiſh to do good warms and chears the 
heart, and when we ftifle our anguiſh and 
carefully attend the ſick- bed of thoſe we 
love, do we not feel ſuch comfort as half 
repays us for the ſorrow we endure in 


ſeeing them ſuffer t 


ISABELLA. 


But unfortunately I feel ſo much, 1 can 
do very little to relieve the pain of thoſe 
1 love; 
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 Tlovye; my preſence of mind forſakes me, 
| and I become unable to afſiſt them. 


CECILIA, | 
But pardon me for ſaying that it is a 


ſort of weakneſs againſt which we ought 
to ſtruggle, our feeling becomes uſeleſs, 
worſe than uſeleſs; it diſables us if i it does 
does not prompt us to action. We might 
as well not feel ſor the unhappy, as not 
ſeek to rekeve them 


ISABELLA. 
I ſympathiſe with them, but my ſpirits 
are ſo weak I can do little more, 


CECILIA, 


I proteſt I do not underſtand you. 


Enter MARTHA. 


MARTHA. | | 
Oh, dear Miſs Melville, a fad thing 
has happened ! 


ISABELLA, 
Oh Heavens what? You alarms x me 


beyond expreſſion l 
| MARTHAs 
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MARTHA: 3 
Don- t be too much frightened, mils 

tis well it's no worſe, but you will be 
' ISABELLA, 


I entreat you to tell me what has as hap: 
PU at once, 


MARTHA, 


Why, miſs, your - pretty parrot has 
hurt n ſadly. 


© ISABELLA, 
Ah! my My parrot, what has he 
done ? | 
MARTHAs 
Miſs, he was ſtanding upon his perch, 
when a great dog followed the baker into 
the kitchen, Poll was frightened, and flew 
to the window, daſh'd himſelf againſt a 
pane of glaſs, broke it, and cut _ 
very much with the pieces. 


ISABELLAs 
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ISABELLA, Cin tears.) 


Oh!, what ſhall I do, what ſhall I do! 


| excl. $7 0 
My dear Iſabella, don't diſtreſs your- 
ſelf ſo,—I dare ſay he will ſoon be well 
again, —let us go and fee if we can do 
any thing for him. 


© ISABELLA, 
Oh! I cannot bear to ſee him. | 
7 MARTHA, | 
Dear miſs, he will ſoon be well, but 
ſomebody ſhould put ſomething to the 
ISABELLA, „ 


Martha, will you? 


MARTHA. 


I would with all my heart, Miſs, but! 
burned my hand ſo yeſterday I cannot hold 
him, and our filly cook is afraid of his 


biting her. 
18 ABELLA. 
Will Thomas? 


MART HA. 


SENSIBILIT . 


MARTHA. 
Thomas is not at home, Miſs. 


T6123 7 


- 


CECILIA. 
Dear Iſabella, I will do it—'tis true I 
ſhall be ſorry to ſee the poor creature in 
pain, but I cannot bear the idea of not 
aſſiſting him. | | ; 
| ISABELLA, 
You are extremely aol 4 


CECILIA. | 
Poor thing! he is ſuffering all thisti time. 
Come, my dear, let us go to him. 


| | TSABELLAs 

Oh, I cannot. ſee him. 
235 

Not ſee him! 

MARTHA. | 7 

Dear Miſs, the poor thing knows you, 

and he will be quiet if you are by. 


7 


ISABELLA, 


Oh, but indeed it will make me ill. 


CECILIA. 
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Pooh, pooh, a run in the garden will 
| ſoon make you well again ! 


ISABELLA; 


Whas ſpirits you have! 


CECILIA, 
To be ſure—that is natural at my age 
hat have I to be melancholy about? 


ISABELLA. 
Ten: are e very happy ! 


Lou have as much cauſe to be haps 


as I have; but come along. (They go out.) 


MART HA. 


That's a charming young lady !— 
How ſhe runs along, and how chearful 
ſhe looks !—What ails Miſs Ifabella, I - 
wonder ; 3 the always looks ſorrowful, and 
ſighs, and walks ſo lowly, I ſee that al- 
zeady,—Truly, that is unnatural at her 
age. | 


Enter 
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Enter Mus. Rivers, Mas. MELVILLE, 


MRS. MELVILLE, 
Martha, where are the young ladies ? 
MARTHA. 770 
Marry, Ma' am, they are gone to ſee 1 
the poor Parrot; he has hurt himſelf, and 
they are gone to help him. 


MRS, MELVIELE, 
Very well, they are well employed. 
(Martha goes out.) 


Mus. MeLviiie, Mas. Rives. : 


* 


MRS. MELVILLE. 


My dear friend, I am fo charmed to 
ſee you, and ſo anxious to talk with you, 
that I fear I ſhall quite fatigue you with 
 prate! 


MRS. RIVERS, 

Not at all; affure yourſelf 1 am too 
much intereſted in all which concerns 
you, and am indeed eager to have an un- 
reſtrained conyerſation with you. 


MRS, MELVILLE, 
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MRS} MELVILLE. 
I am equally eager; and as the fut 
ſubject to a fond mother is her child, 
we will talk of ours. I am not quite ſatis- 
fied with Iſabella. | 


MRS. RIVERS, 
How ſo?— She. appears gentle and 


ſenſible! 5 
MRS. MELVILLE, 


Les, ſhe has many good qualities, ie 
I ſee with pain that one of the moſt amia- 
ble ſhe carries to an exceſs which makes 
me wiſh ſhe poſſeſſed it not: it gives her 
ſo much pain, and will thro' life be ſo 
often a ſource of diſtreſs to her, that 5 
could almoſt wiſh to ſuppreſs i 1 entirely. 


MRS. RIVERS. 
Pray tell me what it is—you 8 


alarm me! | E 1 70 
Uns. MELVILLE» 

Senſibility. 

MIS. RIVERS, 


it + ICIS"; 


I am amazed! e 
11421 MRS. MELVILLE, 


uns. MELVILLE. | 


I once hardly could have believed ** 
ſhould wiſh a child of mine to want Sen-. 
ſibility, but I ſee in Iſabella how much 
it tends to increaſe the unayoidable diſ- 
treſſes of human life, even to create them 
where they are not; ſo that I really chinik 
had I another child to edueate; I ſhould 
labour as Truth as poſſible to ſuppreſs this 
pleafing, but e JO: .. 


fk 
"MRS; RIVERS. 

I muſt repeat; you amazeme !—What! 
Senſibility -The firſt and beſt giſt of 
Heaven - would you rob your child of 
that Not only is it the ſweeteſt grace 
of youth, but the principal ſource of its 
virtues. Can you eonteive any great or 
good action which has ever been perc - 
formed by a perſon wanting Senſibility ? 
Did you ever, hear of any, really, great 
character who, wanted this endowment ? ? 
154 j Have 
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Have I then a right to rob my child of 
that which alone can lead to exalted virtue, 
and to the train of delight by which it is 
accompanied ?—How ſweetly, as well as 
truly, ſays a certain charming Authoreſs, 
Cold and inert the mental powers would lie, 

Without this quick'ning ſpark of Deity. 

To draw the rich materials from the mine, 

To bid the maſs of intelle& refine ; 

To melt the firm, to animate the cold, | 

And Heavn's own impreſs ftamp on Nature's gold; 
To give immortal Mizd its fig tone, 

Oh Senfibility {—is all thine own !” 

| Ms. MELVILLE, 

I agree with you fully, my dear friend, 
as to the graces ami charms of Senſibility; 
but allow me todiffer from you a moment. 
Was not Cato a great character, yet had 
he ſenſibility who did not ſhed a tear over 
the body of his ſon, juſt ſlain in battle? 

| uns. RIVERS, | 

Undoubtedly yes. Firſt we ought to 
conſider the education which was given to 

| I the 


+ 
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ts Romans. We ought to recolle& that 
their country was the chief object of their 
love, and that they were taught to deſpiſe 
all conſiderations which interfered with 
their duty to that.— Thus when Cato 
ſaw the dead body of his ſon, he did not 
weep, - becauſe true Senſibility exalted his 
mind to the height of patriotiſm, which 
made him willingly yield his ſon a victim 
to Rome, He wiſhed alſo to encourage 
the ſinking Romans, by making their lives 
leſs valuable in their eyes, when he, to 
whom they looked for example, could fo 
chearfully part with that life which was 
dearer to him. than his o.]n. What but 
Senſibility could have awakened this high 
ſenſe of duty, and heroic reſolution ? 


MRS. MELVILLE. 
But that is exactly what I complain of. 
Senſibility, at leaſt the ſenſibility I am uſed 
to ſee, enervates and weakens the mind; it 
deſtroys this heroic reſolution, this pre- 
ference of duty to indulgence, | 
E MRS, 


> 
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MRS. RIVERS, 


4e The Senſibility you are uſed to ſee,” 
theſe 'words explain to me your meaning, 


MRS. MELVILLE. 
| You think then there are two kinds of 
Senſibility ? 

MRS. RIVERS. 

Undoubtedly.—-Or rather I ſhould ſay 

that which is commonly dignified with 
that charming name, is unworthy of it; 
and if you will allow me to ſay fo, by what 
I have ſeen of Miſs Melville's, that is the 
Senſibility ſhe poſſeſſes, though perhaps 
mixed and blended with the true mind. 
Let us refer again to the delightful Au- 
thoreſs I have already quoted, whoſe 
every line contains meaning and reaſon. 


« Tis not to mourn becauſe a Sparrow dies, 
Jo rave in artificial extaſies!“ 


I would have Senſibility a /pring of Action. 
I would have it directed to a generous, 


firm line of Conduct. In ſhort, it ſhould 
be 
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be Principle refined and pointed. I would 
have young people taught to treat every 
creature with mercy and kindneſs, but I 
would not have them waſte their tender- 
neſs and affe&tion on a ſet of Animals. 


I would have them anxious to relieve 
every-thing in diſtreſs, but I would not 
have them 

Boaſt quick rapture trembling in their eye, 

If from the Spider's web they ſave a Fly. 
Far would I be from wiſhing them to have 
the word Senfibility continually in their 
mouths, tho' I would never for an inſtant 
have it quit their hearts. It ought to 
animate, not dejef? them; to ſtrengthen, 
not enervate their minds. 


MRS. MELVILLE. 
You are perfectly right, my dear friend, 
but how ſhall we teach young people te 
draw the line? 


MRS, RIVERS. 
By not ſuffering them to pals it, with- 
out reprehenſion; by not praiſing them 


E 2 for 
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for feeling, by not allowing them to ex- 
aggerate their language, which leads to 
that hateful exaggeration of Sentiment l 
ſo much diſlike.—Accuſtomed to expreſs 
themſelves ſtrongly, to ſay they © love, 
they © deteſt ”—they are in “ anguiſh,” 
in © extaſy,” they ſtrive to make their 
feelings correſpond with their words: if 
they ſucceed, their imaginations become 
inflamed and deluſive; if they do not, 
they are perpetually affected and unna- 
tural.--Let them aſk themſelves, whether 
they really fee] what they expreſs, when 
they ſay they love or hate any-thing ; let 
them firſt conſider whether it is worth 
loving or hating, and then whether they 
really do love or hate it: they will then 
not be ſo eaſily deceived themſelves, which, 
I believe, generally is the caſe before they 
ſeek to deceive others. 


MRS. MELVILLE. 


I am ſure you are right, and I ſhall 
earneſtly 
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earneſtly preſs this knowledge of herſelf 
on Iſabella, 


MRS, RIVERS, 


1 have always done ſo with Cecilia; and 
I wiſh young people would conſider how 
much more amiable, fimple unaffected 
manners are, than that pompous pretence 
of feeling and tenderneſs of which ſome 
are ſo fond. | 


Enter MARTHA. 


MARTHA. 
The dinner is ready, Ma'am, 


MRS, MELVILLE. 
Very well, we are coming. (They go out.) 


END OF THE FIRST PART, 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Enter CzciLta and ISABELLA, 


ISABELLA, 


THIS room 13 cooler than the dining 


parlour. 


CECILIA, 
It is remarkably pleaſant and quiet, 


ISABELLA, (ighing.) 

Come let us fit, I am wretchedly out 
of ſpirits, 

CECILIA, 

I ſaw with great concern that you ap- 
peared out of ſpirits at dinner, and that 
your mama looked uneaſy at it,—W hat 
is the matter, are you not well? 


ISASBELLA, © = 


Yes, well—that is tolerably well—but 
the ſight of my poor Parrot this morning 


has made me quite unhappy. 
8 , « CECILIA, 
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CECILIA, 


But, my dear, you ought not to ſuffer 


it to do fo! 
ISABELLA, 


Bleſs me! can I feel as I pleaſe ? 


CECILIA, 
In a great meaſure. 


ISABELLA, 

I am glad you think ſo,—Then you are 
never unhappy I ſuppoſe, for I believe 
nobody would chuſe to be ſo! | 


CECILIA, 


Pardon me.—There are caſes in which 
we mult fee] unhappy, whether we ſtruggle 
againſt it or not: but do you not think 
much of our unhappineſs depends on 
our indulging melancholy, or ſtriving 
againſt it? N 
ISABELLA. 


Perhaps it may, but why will you not 


allow the preſent to be one of the caſes 
you mention ? 


E 4 CECILIA. 
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| CECILIA., 
20 cannot think it of conſequenceenough. 
It is true 1 pity the poor bird, and if I were 
attached to him, as I dare ſay you are, 


I ſhould be extremely concerned, but ſtill 
as my concern would do him no good, 
and as I had done all I could to relieve 
him, I ſhould ſtrive againſt it, and make 


myſelf eaſy. | 
5 ISABELLA. 


But I cannot—it makes me unhappy, 


CECILIA, | 
That is what it ought not to do. 


ISABELLA. 


Do you make no allowance for the dif 
ference of diſpoſitions ? 


CECILIA, 


Yes,—but I alſo believe we can greatly 
correct and alter our own. 


ISABELLA. 


And you think 7 need this correction? 
CECILIA, 
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CECILIA, 
You are not angry with me! 


ISABELLA, 
No—but 


IIIA. 

Nay, that is unfair — we were ſpeaking 
generally - you aſked my ſentiments, or I 
ſhould not have given them; if I have 
offended you, I ſincerely beg your pardon. 


ISABELLA, 


No, no, you have not offended me— 
yet I will own much leſs than what you 
have ſaid would have offended me in 
ſome people; but you ſpeak ſo ſenſibly, 
and with ſo much goodneſs, I love to hear 
you tho' it is to blame me. 


CECILIA. 


I did not mean to blame you : I could 
not think of taking that liberty, —Let us 


drop the ſubject, 
E 5 ISABELLA, 
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ISABELLA. 

No, no, we will not drop it.—T ſhalf 
think you are angry, if you do not tell 
me all you think. 

| CECILIA, 
What would you have me tell you ? 
ISABELLA, 

Whether I really, in your opinion, re- 
quire the correction you talk of? 
2 CECILIA. 

T have not a right, on ſo ſhort an ac- 
quaintance, to decide. 

ISABELLA, 
You will not tell me—but I beg of you 
to be ſincere! 

CECILTA,. 

Well then remember you have no right 
to be offended. —I do think you ſuffer your 
feelings to govern you too much. 

| ISABELLA. 

Well I will not diſpute the word ſafßer, 
fince you ſay I might correct it, but tell 
me how ? 

CECILIA, 
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CECILIA. 


Are you convinced the correction is 


neceſſary? | 
ISABELLA, 


Perhaps not entirely, 
CECILIA, 
Permit my to aſk you a few queſtions, 
ISABELLA. 
With all my hearr. 


CECILIA. 
Suppoſe your mother, or any of your 
friends, were ill, what would you do ? 


ISABELLA, 
I ſhould be very much grieved! 


CECILIA. F 
Of courſe—bur ſhould you attend to 
them yourſelf, or how ſhould you act ? 
ISABELLA, 
I ſhould wiſh toatrend them, but I fear 
I ſhould be too unhappy ! 


CECILIA. 
If you were yourſelf ill, how ſhould you 


expect your mother to act? 
5 1 E 6 ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA, 


Oh I know very well ſhe would attend 
me conſtantly! 
cs clLIA. 
Well, do you not believe ſne would feel 
a great deal? | 
ISABELLA, | 
Oh yes, I am ſure of it! 
CECILIA, 

Should you not be very much diſtreſs'd, 
if, inſtead of attending you, ſhe diſturbed 
you by continual ſighs and tears, and 
rendered herſelf ſo incapable of aſſiſting 
as to be obliged to leave you to the care 
of ſervants ? 


ISABELLA, 
Certainly ! 
CECILIA. | 
The inference is ſo obvious, I will leave 
you to draw it for yourſelf, —Only let me 
hint, if every-body felt as you ſay you do, 
and ated in conſequence, what would be- 


eome of thoſe who are ſick, or in danger? 
ISABELLA» 
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ISABELLA, 


You are certainly right—but how am 
I to conquer this exceſſive feeling? 


CECILIA, 

Simply by not indulging it.— Perhaps 
your mind will ſometimes turn itſelf from 
a ſuffering object; but do not heed it.— 
Force it to act. Do not ſay © I cannot 
but try.—Think you can, and you will be 


able. 
ISABELLA, 


Do you think ſo ? 
CECILIA. 


I am even ſure of it. —I will give you 
an inſtance: I am myſelf extremely afraid 
of Fire! and uſed to tell my mama I be- 
lieved, if my bed were on fire, I ſhould 
be burnt for want of reſolution to move. 
She took a great deal of pains to reaſon 
me out of this belief, which ſhe foreſaw 
might be ſo dangerous, —Laſt ſummer, 
when we were at my aunt's, I was one 

evening 
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evening 1n my own room, which joins the 
nurſcry, where her little girl was ſleeping, 
the nurſery maid was juſt gone down ſtairs, 
I ſmelt fire, and running into the nurſery, 
ſaw that the cat had jumped on a table 
where the maid had placed a candle, and 
had bear the candle into the cradle where 
the baby was—the quilt was in a blaze! 


ISABELLA, 
Oh mercy !-—what did you do! 


CECILIA. 

My firſt impulſe was to run for help, 
but ſtruck with the idea that the infant 
would be burnt or ſtifled before help could 
arrive, I ſaid to myſelf * Oh mama, let 
me now remember your leſſons! -I flew 
to the cradie, ſnatched up a ſmall carpet, 
and threw it into the cradle; it extinguiſhed 
the flame: I then ſeized the child, and ran 
with her down ſtairs, You may ſuppoſe 
that my mother and aunt thought me diſ- 


tracted; but when | explained to them 
what 
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what had happened, I thought my aunt 
would never ceaſe thanking and praiſing 
me.—She told me I had ſaved her from 
deſpair and diſtraction; that her child 
ſhould be taught to love me as a ſecond 
mother.,—In ſhort, I cannot repeat to you 
half ſhe ſaid, or deſcribe the painful delight 
I felt in her gratitude and joy. 


©. ISABELLA, 
But did you not ſuffer from the fright? 
CECILIA, 

A little.—lI felt ſick and faint; mama 
gave me ſome drops, and I cried a good 
deal; after which I was quite well, and 
never can think myſelf grateful enough 
to Heaven, for giving me courage to 
reſcue the poor infant ! 

| ISABELLA, 
Well, I admire you !—but I fear I ſhould 
never be able to imitate you! 


CECILIA. 
Only give me your promiſe that you 
will try, and I am ſure you will be able. 
Enter 


— 
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Enter MRS. MELVILLE and MRS. Rivers, 


MRS. RIVERS. 

So, my dear girls, you have run away 

from us Indeed the dining parlour is ſo 
warm, that we were glad to quit it alſo. 


ISABELLA, 
It is very warm indeed, ma'am, 
CECILIA, (to Mrs. Melville.) 
I am afraid you are not well, ma'am? 


MRS. MELVILLE. 
Not very well indeed. 


j ISABELLA, 
Oh, mama, what is the matter? 


MRS. RIVERS, 


Are you faint?—Sit down. 
(She places a chair, and Mrs. Melville fits 


down.) 
ISABELLA. 


Speak to me, mama l Oh, what ſhall 
I do! 
| CECILIA, 
My dear, you alarm your mama; ſh 


will 
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will be better preſently; I will fetch ſome 


water, 
(She runs out. Mrs. Rivers gipes ber 
. ſalts to Mrs. Melville, who becomes 
more and more faint. Tſabella runs 
about diſtractediy, and crying.) 


MRS, RIVERS, 


My dear Iſabella, don't be ſofrighten'd}. 
Open the window, and bathe your mo- 
ther's forehead with this Hungary water. 


ISABELLA. 1 
Oh I cannot, indeed I cannot, I am fo 
frighten'd ! 
MRS, RIVERS. 
Silly girl, how can you be ſuch a coward! 
(Cecilia returns with water. Martha 
comes in; they ſprinkle Mrs. Melville 
with water, Cecilia ſupports ber. 


Jabella continues crying.) 


MRS. RIVERS, 


Iſabella, I am quite aſhamed of you 
how can you be ſo childiſh ! 


ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA, 
Oh, mama is dying, I am ſure, 
MRS, RIVERS, 

Dying hat nonſenſe l —ſhe is even 
now recovering. My dear friend, are 
you better? 

MRS, MELVILLE, 
Les, I am better, I thank you, —My 
eyes are ſtill dim. Who is this ſupporting 
me? - My dear Ifabella !—Dear child, 
do not be alarmed, I am better ! 
(Jabella advances. Cecilia makes figns 


to ber to come forward.) 


MARTHA. 


Dear ma'am, we are all frighten'd, 
Miſs Iſabella is as bad as you almoſt! 


MRS. MELVILLE, (leaning her head 
| on Cecilia.) 
Don't be frighted, my love; I am better 
indeed. I ought to be well, when you 
are ſo attentive to me Ah! what happi- 


neſs for a mother to be ſupported in the 
arms 


2 
— 
—— — 2 Shes 
2 


0 
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arms of her child. feel your tears on 
my face, ſpeak to me Iſabella. 85 

IsABBLLA, (Falling on ber knees before 
ber mother, and kiſſing ber hands.) | 
Ah mama, I am here! 


MRS. MELVILLE. | 
Who then is this ?—Cecilial--lIt is to 
you then that I am obliged for aſſiſtance 
(4 bort pauſe, during which Jabella ap- 
pears much confuſed.) —T hank you, my 
dear, —I am ſubject to theſe attacks in 
warm- rather, but I am now K 


F 


MRS,” RIVERS, 


My dear Mrs. Melville, had you not 
better go to Ch own room ? 


Mas. MELVILLE, ) 


I will preſently ; you and Cecilia will 
have the goodnefs to aſſiſt me. 


ISABELLA. 
Ah mama, why do you not ſay, Iſabella 


will aſſiſt me? 
| MRS. MELVILLE, 
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MRS, MELVILLE, 


We naturally look . for help towards 
thoſe from whom we have received it. 
| 1SABELLA, | 

Ah mama, it is true indeed I have not 
been ſo happy as to be of uſe to you, 
but can you believe I did not wiſh it? 

MRS. MELVILLE. 

We can only judge of the heart by the 
actions it produces. 

CECILIA, (eagerly.) 

Dear ma'am, if you could have ſeen 
Iſabella's diſtreſs, her alarm—ſhe is in- 
capable,—Oh can you believe your child 
could neglect you | 


MRS. MELVILLE. 


| Generous girl! how I love that amiable 
warmth, | 


ISABELLA. 
Mother, my deareſt mother, forgive me! 
| MRS, MELVILLE. 
If you are conſcious of no offence, why 


aſk forgiveneſs ? 
ISABELLA. 
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ISABELLA, 


Can I think myſelf innocent, when you 
are diſpleaſed with me ? 


MRS. RIVERS. 

How amiable is that ſentiment! It muſt 
procure your pardon. My dear friend, 
believe me, Iſabella ſuffered exceedingly; 
her diſtreſs alone cauſed that appearance 
of neglect you condemn. 


MRS. MELVILLE. 


If too much feeling, or too little, cauſe 
the ſame effect, ought they not to be 
equally condemned ? 


MRS. RIVERS. | 

If not equally, both ought to be. But 
this 1s not a time to argue.—You will in- 
creaſe your indiſpoſition by talking, and 
at leaſt Iſabella cannot feel your diſpleaſure 
too much. —Forgive her, I beg of you! 

CECILIA, 

Deareſt madam, forgive Iſabella. Look 

at her; can you ſee her diſtreſs, and not 


IV pity 
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pity her? Her conſtitution is ſlight ; the 
alarm was too much for her.-- Her extreme 
affection for you was the cauſe of it. 


MRS. MELVILIE. 


Riſe, my dear girl, I forgive the appa- 
rent ſlight ! 
ISABELLA. 


Oh believe, believe, it could not pro- 
ceed from my heart! 


MRS. MELVILLE, (embracing her.) 
Let us ſpeak of it no more, hut correct 
and ſuppreſs in future, I beg; of you, that 
exceſs of feeling, which renders you 1n- 
capable of doing your duty,—Come, my 
dear friend, vou will have the goodneſs to 
go with me into my own room.—] will 
lie down awhile. 
ISABELLA, 
Mama, will you not ſuffer me to aſſiſt 
you? | 3 
MRS. MELVILLE, 
If I do not, my dear, it is not becauſe 


1am ſtill angry with you; but becauſe 1 
do 
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do not need your attendance: in leſs than 
an hour I dare ſay I ſhall be well enough 
to meet you at the tea-table.—This faint- 
neſs has only been owing to the heat; I 
have felt it all day. 


ISABELLA. 


And yet you have not complained, 


MRS, MELVILLE. 

No, ſince complaining could not cool 
the air, and conſequently could not relieve 
my faintneſs.—Stay here, my child, with 
Cecilia, and both of you recover your- 
ſelves before I return. 19 

(Mrs. Melville, Mrs. Rivers, and 
- Martha, go out.) 


Cecilia, ISABELLA. 
(Jabella fits down, and leans ber bead 
on ber hand.) 


CECILIA, 
My dear, will you take alittle hartſhorn 
and water ? 


ISABELLA. 


- 
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- 


ISABELLA, 


No, thank you. 
; CECILIA, 
Be eaſy, my dear girl, ſince your mama 
is quite reconciled to you! 


ISABELLA, 


Ah Cecilia, if I had but recollected your 
kind and wiſe counſels, I ſhould not have 
incurred her diſpleaſure! 


CECILIA, 
In future, you will, I doubt not, act 


otherwiſe. 
ISABELLA, 


hope io !—Never let me again incur 
a pang fo ſevere as that I felt when my 
mother ſpoke of the ſweetneſs of being 
aſſiſted by her child, when I had not been 
of the leaſt ſervice to her.— And again, 
when ſhe ſaid © You and Cecilia will 
aſſiſt me” —as if I were not there! as if, 
alas, but too juſtly, I were a uſeleſs, help- 


leſs being ! 
CECILIA. 
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CECILIA. 

Let vs drop theſe unpleaſant ideas, 

and hope that the conſequence will be a 

fixed reſolution on your part to encou- 

rage fortitude and activity, and to repreſs 
enervating and exceſſive feeling. 


ISABELLA, 

It ſhall indeed; and till, dear Cecilia, 
counſel and adviſe me. Be as ſincere as 
] have hitherto found you; be my moni 
tor, my adviſer, and my advocate. Dear 
girl, (embracing her) how can I ever 
enough thank you for thoſe generous 
tears you ſhed, when pleading for me to 
my mother My heart, at leaſt, has 
for once elected a real friend 


CECILIA, 

1 hope ſo, but the ſame facility with 
which I was exalted to that character, 
might expoſe you to much deceit and 
treachery,—You ſee I uſe the privilege 
You give me. 


F ISABELLA, 
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ISABELLA, 

Do ſo always, and aſſiſt me if you can, 

to root up my idle prejudices altogether, 

and to renounce, for ever, the exagge- 

rated expreſſions and unnatural ſenti- 

ments of that which you have convinced 
me is falſe Sens1BILITY, 


Scene cloſes, 


THE 
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LITTLE TRIFLER. 
A DRAMA, 


IN THREE PARTS. 


CHARACTERS, 
Mas. MILDMAY, 
SOPHIA, © 
EUDOCIA, HER DAUGHTERS, 
LAURA, 


Ms. CECIL, GoveRNEss TO THE Miss MILDMAYS, 
RUTH SAUNDERS, A Pook WOMAN. 


SALLY. 
_ —__ 


The Story of Melanthon affords a ftriking Leſſon on the value 
of Time, which was, that whenever he made an Appoint- 
ment, he always expected not only the Hour, but the Mi- 
nute, ſhould be fixed ; that the Day might not run out in 


the Idleneſs of Suſpenſe, 
Jonnson» 


SCENE a Room with Book-caſes, Frames, 
a Harpſichord, Globes, &c. | 


Enter Mxs. Cecil, SoPHla, andEUDOCIA., 


SOPHIA, 


FEEL. ſo chearful this fine morning, 
that I hope I ſhall get through my em- 
F 2 ployments 
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ployments comfortably before we go for 
our ride, 


' EUDOCIA, 
Yes, and the ſun is ſo enlivening, we 
ſhall enjoy our airing of all things, 


MRS. CECIL, 


To do that, you muſt all of you per- 
form your taſks well, —As to Miſs Mild- 
may, I need not remind her, ſhe is al- 
ways ready. 


SOPHIA; 
You are always too good to nie, my 
dear governeſs. 


EU DOA. 
Not better than you deſerve, Sophia, 
we are all ready to allow that. 


MRS, CECIL. 


Ves, yes, the praiſe of candour and 
affection belongs to you equally.— But 
| we 
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we loſe time. Where is Miſs Laura ?— 
Idling, I dare ſay. I never ſhall ſucceed 
in my endeavours to teach that child the 
value of thoſe minutes ſhe waſtes ſo abo- 
minably Nothing but a concurrence 
of circumſtances will make her aware of 
the neceſſity there is, if we would go 
through our duties properly, of being 
punEtual. ?Tis paſt nine, ſhe muſt know 
it, and yet ſhe is not here.—Do, Miſs 
Eudocia, ring the bell. (Eudocia rings the 
bell, they draw a ſmall table, and fit down 
to work.) 


Enter SALLY. 


MRS, CECIL, 


Sally, pray tell Miſs Laura tis paſt 
nine; I want her here. 


SALLY. 
Yes, ma'am. (She goes out.) 


F 3 EUDOCIA. 
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EUDOCIA. 
Don't you think Sally a very good girl, 
ma' am? 


MRS, CECIL, 

Yes, I do indeed. Your mama has 
had her in her ſervice ſix years, all that 
time ſhe has behaved unexceptionably. 
She was very young when ſhe came 
hither, and had before been tolerably 
educated ; therefore I do not object to 
your talking to her ſometimes, though 
I ſtrictly forbid your doing ſo to the other 
ſervants. 


SOPHIA. 


We are perfectly convinced of the 
propriety of that. Indeed I cannot can- 
ceive how any one can wiſh it, their 
language 1s ſo unpleaſant; and can one 
expect either pleaſure or improvement 
from thoſe who have had no education. 


MRS, 
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MRS. CECIL, 


Thoſe muſt have a very bad taſte who 
do, | 


LauRa runs in. 


LAURAs 
Dear ma'am, is it nine o'clock ? 


MRS, CECIL, 


Yes, a full quarter after ; what have 
you been doing ? 


LAURA. 

Why, ma' am, I aſked after breakfaſt 
what it was o'clock, and they ſaid it 
wanted a quarter of nine, fo I thought I 
would ſet one of my drawers in order, 
but I did not begin directly, and I fancy 
that made me ſo late. 


MRS, CECIL. 


Yes, moſt likely—your a gene- 
rally require more than a quarter of an. 
F 4 hour 
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hour to ſet them to rights, and even of 
that quarter it ſeems you trifled away part. 
If you would but conſider whether it is 
poſſible to do what you undertake in the 
time you can ſpare to it, you would not 
be ſo often behind your time.—And how 
have you left your cloaths now ? 


LAURA. 
Oh, ma' am, when Sally called me, I 
puſb d them all into the drawer as well as 


I could. 
EUDOCIA, (langhing.) 


Puſh'd them !—yes, your things are 
generally pretty well puſb d, as you call it! 
LAURA, | 

You have nothing to do with that. 


MRS, CECIL, 
Come, come, leaving off talking, and 
get to work—but remember I will have 
your drawer ſet to rights before you go 
out, 


LAURA. 
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LAURA. 


Oh I ſhall have plenty of time to do 
that. 
MRS, CECIL, 

Aye!—that is exactly your way !—You 
always have plenty of time in idea, and 
none in reality; of courſe you are always 
unpunttual. 


LAURA. 


If I am, it is not a great fault. 


SOPHIA, 
Fye Laura! 
MRS, CECIL, 


Is it not a great fault There ] differ 
from you.—It leads to very unpleaſant 
conſequences at leaſt often to very bad 
ones. In the firſt place, you trifle away 
a great deal of time: for inſtance, your 
ſiſters have been at work ſome minutes; 
of courſe their taſks will be done ſooner, 
and they will have the more time for other 

Fs employ- 
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employments.—It is a chance if you are 
ready to go out with your mama: you 
have all your \ work to do; to read F rench, 
and to put your drawers in order, 


LAURA. 
Well, all that is my loſs ! 


MRS, CECIL. 


Your accent and manner are a little 
impertinent, but I will paſs that over, 
as I wiſh, if poſſible, to convince you by 
reaſoning, —Suppoſe then, when you are 
older, you ſhould appoint a friend to meet 
you at any place, and becauſe you forget, 
or over ſtay your time, ſhe is diſappointed, 
and has her trouble for nothing That 
will be her loſs, I think 


LAURAs 


Les; but it would not be of much con- 
ſequence. 


| MRS, CECIL. 
You are very ſlow to be convinced! 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe her buſineſs is of conſequence, 
and cannot be delayed !. 


LAURA. 


Oh but] ſhould know that, and ſhould. 
be ſure to be there! | 


MRS. CECIL, 

Very well ! if you can all at once break 
thro* a ſettled habit, you have greater 
command of yourſelf than I give you 
credit for..-You will ſee, and we ſhall 
learn, if you do not regret the many mo- 
ments you have loſt in idle trifling.— 
When do you mean to begin work? 

(Laura takes ſeveral pieces of work. aut 
of ber bag.) 
MRS, CECIL. 

Why do you take out ſo much at once? 

your cannot do it all! 


LAURA. 


Which ſhould I do, ma'am ? 
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MRS. CECIL. 
This is what you left on Saturday, on 
promiſe to do it to-day ; and this is your 
taſk for this morning, which I will have 


done. 


LAURA. 
But there is ſo much! 


MRS, CECIL, 


Not ſo much as I have given your 
ſiſters ! 


| LAURA, 
But they are older ! 


MRS, CECIL. 


Yes, and ſomewhat more induſtrious : 
there is not too much for you; ſo no more 
diſputing, but begin, 

(Laura fits down by Sophia. After a 
ſhort pauſe, ſhe yawns ; then leans on 
Sophia's chair, and whiſpers to ber. 
Sophia makes no anſwer.) 

LAURA, 


1 
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LAURA, (in a low voice.) 


Now pray do, Sophia Lou cannot 
think how much I ſhall be obliged to you. 


SOPHIA. 
Have done, Laura! 


LAURA. 


Huſh, don't ſpeak ſo loudy 


SOPHIA, 
I do not chuſe to whiſper ! 


MRS, CECIL. 
Pray what are you doing, Miſs Laura? 
Attend to your work, I beg of you; you 
are like all idle people, fond of diſturbing 

others. | 
(4 ſhort pauſe, during which they work. 
When Mrs. Cecil is not obſerving her, 
Laura wraps her work round ber 
thread papers like a doll, and jogs 


Eudocia.) 
:  LAURA, | 
Eudocia, look, look, I ſay, 1s not it 
droll? 5 


(Eudocia 
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Eudocia looks up; tries to ftifle a laugh, 
but cannot. Mrs. Cecil locks towards 
them. Laura. ſuatches up her work.) 


MRS. coil. 

How now, young ladies ? 

, EUDOCIA; 
My ſtars, Laura, you are ſo ridiculous, 
you make me laugh ! 
| LAURA, (laughing.) 
I vas the thread papers! 
MRS. CECIL, 

Oh to be ſure Have done, I charge 
you.--( Another pauſe, then Laura whiſpers 
Sophia.) 

| SOPHIA.. 

Do pray be quiet, Laura, you are very 
teazing, 

MRS. CECIL.. 

What is all this about ?—Miſ Mildinay, 
what is ſhe ſaying * 


SOPHIA, 
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Aſking me, ma' am, to tell her ſome- 
thing I have refuſed to let her know 
twenty times already. 


MRS. CECIL, 


She is very impertinent,—l ſhall re- 
move you, Miſs Laura, if you torment 
your ſiſter ſo. 


LEAURA. 
Becauſe it is ſo croſs, ma'am, it cannot 
be a ſecret, only ſhe chuſes to make it one 
on purpole to teaze me. 
MRS, CECIL. 
That is very likely !—But no more of 
this, 
LAURA, 
Dear ma'am,. it's ſomething ſo very 
odd, 
MRS, CECIL, - 


Hold your peace! 
| EUDOCIA. . 
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EUDOCIA, 
What does ſhe want to know, Sophia? 


LAURA, 
I want to know what — 


MRS. CECIL, 


T inſiſt on your not ſpeaking. - Vou 
have all the faults of a Trifler, curious, 
impertinent, chattering.--I wiſh you could 
ſee how diſagreeable you make yourlelf, 


EUDOCIA. 
Here comes mama. 


(Enter Mas. Mil DpMAv. 
(They riſe.— be girls run and embrace 
their mother. 
MRS. MILDMAY. 
Sit ſtill, Mrs. Cecil.—My dear girls, 
how are you ? 


ALL. 


Quite well, mama, thank ye —are you 


well? | 
| MRS. 
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MRS, MILDMAY. 
Yes; tho' a little late this morning. 


MRS, CECIL, 
You fat late laſt night, ma'am, 


MRS. MIDMAY. 


Yes, the pleaſure of ſeeing my ſon de- 
tained me later than uſual,--How do your 
pupils behave, Mrs, Cecil? 


Vaſtly well, ma'am, except a Mie 


MRS. MILDMAY. 


Laura, I ſuppoſe you are conſcious, 
I ſee I too have a complaint to make. 


LAURA. 


Dear mama! 


MRS, MILDMAV. 


Yes, I have indeed, but fit down to 


your works. | 
LAURA, 
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LAURA. 


Should I fit, mama, while you are 
ſpeaking to me? 

MRS, CECIL, | 
No, my dear, I ſhall excuſe as much 


of your work as you would have done in 
the time, 


MRS, MILDMAY. 


As much as ſhe migbt have done, my 
dear Mrs, Cecil ; what ſhe would have 
done is, I fancy, rather doubtful. 


MRS, CECIL. 


Yes, indeed, ma'am. 


MRS. MILDMAY, (/its down; Laura 
ſtands before her.) 


You look a little alarm'd, Laura, but 
I am not very angry with you, ſince I be- 
lieve your fault proceeded as uſual from 
want of thought. —Yeſterday, at chureh, 
my dear, you behaved very ill.—In the 


firſt 
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firſt place, while we ſtood up, I ſaw youT 
eyes wandering all over the church : 
the next place, while we were ſitting, you 
whiſper'd to Eudocia, jogged her elbow, 
and tried to make her laugh. Now, my 
dear, I beg you to conſider how very im- 
proper all this is. Do you know for what 
purpoſe we go to church ? 


| LAURA, 
Yes, mama, ſurely, to pray to God. 


MRS. MILDMAY, 
Well then, can you think ſuch behaviour 
proper ? 


LAURA. 
But it was not during the prayers. 


MRS. MILDMAY., 


True, but part was during the pſalms, 
which are intended as immediate addreſſes 


to our Creator, of both praiſe and prayer; 
therefore we tand to ſhew our reverence 


and attention. — When we were fitting, 
it 


— 
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was to hear the leſſons read; that is, 
eted parts of the holy ſcripture, the 
immediate word of God, and the rule by 
which we are to direct our life. Even 
if the ſervice had not been begun, or had 
been ended, to talk and laugh would have 
been highly improper.--It unfits the mind 


for ſerious duties, and implies a lightneſs 
and thoughtleſſneſs, which ought not to 
be indulged or allowed in a place ſacred 
to our maker. Our Saviour ſhewed his 
diſapprobation of any thing which might 
diſturb the tranquillity and decency of the 
holy place, by driving from the Temple 
(the place of worſhip) at Jeruſalem thoſe 
whom human laws allowed to tranſact 
buſineſs there, ſaying, © It is written, my 
houſe ſhall be called the houſe of prayer, 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.”'— 
I am ſure if you were in the King's pre- 
ſence, you would not be ſo ill-bred as to 
laugh and whiſper, when he was ſpeaking 


to you, or allowing another to do fo; 
how 
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how much leſs then, when God ſpeaks to 


you by his ſcriptures, ought you to behave 
irreverently ? 


LAURA. 


I am fully convinced, mama, I am much 
obliged to you for taking the trouble of 
inſtructing me; and, I aſſure you, I will 
never behave ſo again. 


EU DOC IA. 


I thank you alſo, mama, for I never 
{aw this matter ſo clearly before. I knew 
it was wrong to talk at church, but ſome- 
times I have forgotten it; now I think 
nothing will ever tempt me to do 16 
again, 


| MRS. MILDMAY; 

I am always happy, my children, to be 
of ſervice to you, and while I ſee you 
willing to be convinced and to amend, 
I am over-paid for any trouble I can be 
at in inſtructing you,—Laura, return to 
your 
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your work. At one o'clock, you will all 
be ready to go out; I ſhall not wait a 
minute for any-body, unleſs Mrs. Cecil 
can give me a good reaſon for the delay, 
Sophia your brother will take you in his 
phæton; our cold proviſions are all packed 
up.—1I hope to hear a good account of 
you all: remember, that if you would 
enjoy the ride, and the ſight of the gardens 
we are to viſit, you muſt behave well. — 
Good-bye.—Mrs. Cecil, a good morning 
to you, —I hope you will like our ride, 
MRS. CECIL, 

Yes, ma'am, I have no doubt of it; 

a good morning to you. 
(Mrs, Mildmay goes out.) 


LAURA. 
Now, Mrs. Cecil, how much will you 


allow me, to leave of my work ? 


EUDOCIA, 


That is Laura's firſt concern! 
LAURAs 
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LAURA. 
So it would be yours, if you had as much 
to do as I have. | 17 8 
EUDOCIA, 


I had as much at firſt, 


LAURA, | 
But mama has not been talking to 
you. 
 EUDOCIA, 
No, becauſe I behaved better yeſter- 
day than you did. 
SOPHIAs. 


Eudocia, when my mother is ſatisfied 
with the atonement for a fault, it does not 
become us to mention it reproachfully. 


LAVRA. 
Thank ye, Sophia, you ſeldom take 
my part, and Eudocia deſerves a good 
lecture this time, however! 


EU DO CIA. 
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EUDOCIA. 
Then you think I do not often deſerve 


one? 


MRS, CECIL. 

However that may be, you certainly 
do now. Have done diſputing, Eudocia, 
that is your principal fault; you have been 
wrong all the way now ; you had, as your 
liſter obſerved, no right, nor was it kind, 
to reſume a ſubje& your mama had done 
with; and to anſwer fo ſharply and fo 
often, ſhews an inclination to quarrel, 
very unpleaſant and improper. 

Evpocta, (after a ſhort pauſe.) 

It is very true, I have been wrong. 

Laura, I beg your pardon, 


LAURA. 
Oh my dear, how good you are —1 
am not angry! 
SOPHIA, 
How fweetly was that ſaid !—How 


amiable is candour! 8 
MRS. 
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MRS. CECIL, 
Yes, indeed, I am pleaſed with 
Eudocia! e 
LAURA. 


Well, nothing affects me like hearing 
any one ſay in that honeſt way, I was 
wrong, I beg your pardon.” -I never can 
help crying, and I feel ſo ſorry, and fo 
humble, and fo pleaſed with them.—But 
in ſpite of all that, I never can prevail on 
myſelf to aſk pardon; I feel fo aſhamed, 
and fo afraid of being laughed at! 


' MRS, CECIL, 

That is fa!ſe ſhame. No ſhame is juſt, 
but the ſhame of a bad or improper 
action; and as to being laughed at, the 
perſon who can laugh at another for doing 
as ſhe ought, muſt be unable to taſte the 
ſweetneſs of virtue, and the exaltation of 
humility.— But go on with your work, 
Laura: I ſhall allow you to leave off, 

G when 
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when you have done ſo much, (meaſuring 
her work.)—You have been ſadly idle. 
Eudocia, you may now read: bring that 
little book of manuſcripts your mama 
gave you on Saturday. 


W EUDOCIA. | 
1 ma' am.— (She fits down by Mrs. 
Cecil; takes a ſmall book, and reads.) 
« Come ye who love to ſee what is 
beautiful—come who wiſh to enjoy what 
is ſublime—come and I will dire& your 
eyes to the bright Moon, which rides 
triumphantly on the boſom of Heaven. 
Is ſhe not beautiful, when breaking thro' 
the black clouds which ſurround her, ſhe 
diffuſes ſplendour around !—Is ſhe not 
ſublime when ſinking beneath the fable 
veil, ſhe juſt tinges with lucid ſilver its 
unequal edges !—Again ſhe ſwells above 
the heavy vapour, and ſhines in perfect 
beauty,—So riſes from the falſe imputa- 


tions of malicious ſlander, the undiminiſhed 
2 ' luſtre 
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tiſtre of true virtue. The machinations 


of evil men, the unavoidable concurrence 
of accident, may awhile overſpread the 
beauty of a good name with heavy clouds, 
but its ſplendour ſhall return, and its 
enemies ſhall fly before it like the broken 


and disjointed track, which flies from the 


face of the Moon. Comfort yourſelves, 
then, ye ſons of men: deſpair not, becauſe 
darkneſs, or even the ſhadow of death, 
ſurrounds, you. Time ſhall make mani- 


feſt the beauty of goodneſs, and its ſoft . 


luſtre ſhall diffuſe a ſweet and calm fatis- 


faction into the boſoms of all who be- 
lieved it.“ | ; 


SOPHIA. 
That 1s very pretty, 


MRS. CECIL, 


The imitation of Mrs. Barbauld's hymn, 
«© Come, and I will ſhew you what is 
beautiful” at the beginning of this little 


piece, is obvious; but though inferior to 
G 2 that 
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that charming produCtion, it is not without 
merit, Read one more, Miſs Eudocia. 


'(tvpocra reads.) 

How ſwiftly does imagination wing 
her flight !—Ere an inſtant has rolled 
over our head ſhe conveys us to the moſt 
diſtant quarter of the globe; ſhe repreſents 
to our mind the moſt remote events !— 
Time and diſtance fade before her, and 
her way is as unmarked as it is ſwift. 
We ſet out with one idea, and without 
being ſenſible of the progreſſive change, 
we find ourſelves meditating another,— 
Imagination then is like a voyager who, 
embarking on an immenſe river, is lulled 
by the ſound of the rippling water into a 
ſoft repoſe : he awakes and finds himſelf 
in another country; the trees, the flowers, 
the whole face of nature is changed: per- 
haps he has in his lumber paſſed from the 
moſt gloomy ſcenes to the moſt enlivened, 


but he ſhudders in reflecting that he has 
probably 
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probably alſo paſſed a tremendous fall, or 
a lurking quickſand!—In like manner the 
mind, wrapt in contemplation, may per- 
| haps touch on the confines of ſome for- 


bidden idea, ſome falſe principle, or 


| ſcheme of guilt, —Happy thoſe who paſs 
them without harm; who do not indulge 
in ſuch imaginations, but, if they perceive 
them, ſtart aſide, and direct their courſe 
to a more deſireable climate,” 


MRS. CECIL. 


Very well—that is ſufficient, —* Main- 


tenant, Mademoiſelle Laure, apportez 
moi votre Telemaque. 


LAURA. 

Oui, Madame. (Sbe riſes, looks in the 
book-caſe, then ſays) Oh dear, it is not here, 
tis up ſtairs! 


* Now, Miſs Laura, bring me your Telemachus. 


LAURA. 
Ves, ma'am, 


G 3 MRS, 


LU I. 
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MRS. CECIL, 
Ho came it up ſtairs? 
| LAURA. 


Mama deſired to hear me read while ſhe 
dreſs d yeſterday, and afterwards I took 
the book into my own room, and forgot 
to bring it down. 


MRS, CECIL. 
Well , make haſte and fetch it; there is 
fo much time loſt ! 
LAURA, 


Oh I ſhall be back in a minute. 
(She runs out.) 


MRS. CECIL. 
What a careleſs child ! 
(Laura returns with the book ; ſhe fits ' 
down and reads.) 
* Narbal me regardoit avec ẽtonne- 
ment, et il crut appercevoir en mot je ne 
ſcai quoi de heureux qui vient des dons 


du Ciel, et qui n'eſt point dans le commun 
| des 
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des hommes: il etoit naturellement ſincere 
et genereux; il fut touchẽ de mon mal- 
heur, et me parla avec une confiance, que 
les Dieux lui inſpirèrent pour me ſauver 
d'un grand peril, &c. &c. 


MRS. CEC IL. 


That is well read; now Miſs Mildmay 
you will tranſlate it. 
(Laura returns to her work ; Sophia 
takes the book.) | 
« Narbal regarded me with aftoniſh- 
ment, and believed he perceived in me a 
certain expreſſion of goodneſs, which is 
the gift of Heaven, and is not common 
among men. He was naturally ſincere 
and generous; he was touched with my 
misfortunes, and he ſpoke to me with a 
confidence which the Gods inſpired, to 
ſave me from imminent danger. Tele- 
machus, ſaid he to me, I neither do nor 
can doubt that which you tell me. The 
ſoftneſs and virtue painted on your coun- 
G4 tenänce 


— 
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tenance will not ſuffer me to ſuſpect you; 
I even feel that the Gods whom I have 
always ſerved love you, and decree that I 
ſhall regard you as my fon. I will give 
you ſalutary counſels, and in return I only 
demand that you ſhall be ſecret. —Fear 
not, faid I to him, that I ſhall find any 
difficulty in concealing thoſe things which 
you confide to me. Though young, I am 
old in the habit of never revealing my 
own ſecrets, and ſtill leſs the ſecrets of 
others, How have you been able, ſaid he, 
in ſuch extreme youth, to accuſtom your- 
ſelf to ſecreſy: I ſhall be delighted to know 
by what means you have acquired that 
quality, which is the foundation of the 
wiſeſt conduct, and without which all 
talents are uſeleſs? When Ulyſſes, I re- 
plied, departed for the ſiege of Troy, he 
took me on his knees, holding me in his 
arms, (as I have been told) and after he 
had kiſſed me tenderly, he uſed theſe 


words, tho? I could not underſtand them. 
Oh! 
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Oh! my ſon, may the Gods never ſuffer, 
me to ſee thee again ; rather let the fatal 
ſciſſars cut the thread of thy days ere it 
be half formed, as the reaper cuts down 
with his ſickle a tender flower as it begins 
to open ; may my enemies daſh thee in 
pieces before the eyes of thy mother and 
myſelf, if thou art doomed one day to be 
corrupted and to abandon virtue oh! 
my friends, continued he, I leave to ou 
a ſon ſo dear: take care of his infancy. 
If you love me, baniſh from him perni- 
cious flattery ; teach him how to conquer 
his paſions, that he may be like a tender 
plant which men often bend in order to 
make it grow upright: above all, forget 
nothing which may render him juſt, bene- 
volent, ſincere, and faithful in keeping a 
ſecret : whoever 13 capable of lying, does 
aot deſerve to live; and whoever knows 
not howto be ſilent, is unworthy to govern. 
repeat theſe words exactly, becauſe care 
was taken to recount them to me fre- 

G 5 quent'y, 
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quently, and that they ſunk into the bot- 
tom of my heart.” 


MRS. CECIL. 
Very well rendered indeed. 


SOPHIA. 

This is a charming paſſage !—One ſees 
in the firſt part of it, how agreeable to all 
men is a candid open countenance, 
which can only be preſerved by retaining 
Truth in the heart. whe, 

MRS, CECIL. 
Yes, and the latter part is an excellent 
leſſon. When you are diſpoſed to teaze 
your ſiſters: out of a ſecret, Laura, recol- 
le& this paſſage, and learn the neceſſity 
of a prudent reſerve. 


LAURA. | 

But Ulyſſes faid, & whoever could not 
te be ſilent was unworthy to govern,” my 
filters are not going to govern, 


MRS, 
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MRS. CECIL, 


I never ſaw a young lady more inge- 
nious at finding objections. Theſe words 
were addreſſed to a young prince, there- 
fore the word govern is uſed, but ſecrefy 
is a quality equally neceſſary in all ſitua- 
tions, beſides, you may probably ſome 
time or other govern a family, though not 
a kingdom, and believe me, you would: 
find yourſelf very ill qualified to do that 
if you told your ſervants, your neigh- 
bours, and whoever would hear you, all 
the concerns of your houſhold, and every 
thing which came to your knowledge. 
Have you done work, young ladies? 
Tis paſt twelve. 


SOPHIA. 
1 have. 


: EUDOCI A, 
And TI, 


G 6 LAURA. 
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LAURA, 


T have a little bit. 


MRS. CECIL. 
You muſt have been very idle, for ! 
gave you very little, —You muſt dreſs, 
and ſet your drawer in order, ſo make 
haſte. 


; (Sophia and Eudocia riſe, fold their work, 
and put it away.) 


Enter MRS. M1iLnMay. 


MRS. MILDMAY, 


Laura, what's the reaſon. your poor 
ſquirrel has not been cleaned and fed? 
] heard him very reſtleſs, looked at him, 
and found he had nothing to eat or drink. 


LAURA. 


Oh dear, mama, on Saturday I had not 
time, yeſterday I could not do it, and 


this morning, before breakfaſt, I had ſo 
much to do. | 


MRS, 
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MRS. CECIL, 


I told you then not to trifle ſo much 
time away, in putting on your cloaths. . 
In the midſt of drefling, you took a fancy 
of reading two old letters, which you 
found in one of your drawers, then in 
ſpite of my remonſtrances you entirely 
new dreſſed your doll, and had only time 
to take half a turn in the garden, though 
your ſiſters and I walked a conſiderable 
time, 


MRS. MILDMAY. 

That is always the way. You will 
take improper times to do things. You 
have no regularity, no idea how much 
time it will take to accompliſh ſuch and 
ſuch things. When you had the ſquirrel, 
it was on promiſe to take care of it your- 
ſelf; you ſhall not go out till he is fed. 


LAURA. 


But, mama, I have not quite done 
work, 
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work, I muſt put my drawer in order, 

and dreſs myſelf, I ſhall not be ready.— 

Mayn't Sally clean my ſquirrel's cage? 
MRS. MITD MAY. 

No, ſhe ſhall not.— Tis your own 
fault if you are not ready, and I will not 
indulge you in ſuch idle ways. Let me 
hear what you have done ſince breakfaſt? 


IAuRA. 
Mama, 1 began putting my drawer to 
rights, which I had not time to finiſh :: 
J have read French, and hemmed all this 
muſlin. 
MRS. MILDMAY.- 


And you, Eudocia.. 


EUDOCIA, 

Mama, I made part of a paper-box, 
and wrote my journal in my pocket-bogk,. 
before ſchool hour; and ſince I have read, 
and worked this pattern of my frock. / 
MRS, 
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MRS. MILDMAY- 


There, Laura, and all that in exactly 
the ſame time you have had! 


| LAURA, ] 
Indeed, mama, I will manage better 
another time ! 
MRS, MILDMAY, 
Very well; at preſent, however, you 
muſt do all. yow have to-do. 


SOPATA, 
Mrs, Cecil, ſhall we dreſs ? 


MRS. CECIL. 


Yes, if you pleaſe. 


MRS. MIL DMA. | 

Jam dreſſed, therefore, Mrs. Cecil, I 

will take care that Laura finiſhes her em- 
ployments while you dreſs, 


MRS, CECHL., 
Thank you, ma'am. 


LAURA. 
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f  LAURA. 
Dear Mrs. Ceci}, excuſe me this bit 
of work! {OTH Bs 
MRS, MILDMAY, 
No, Mrs. Cecil, I beg you will not! 
| MRS. CECIL, 6 
Indeed, ma'am, I am not at all diſpoſed 
to do fo, unleſs you ſhould defire it. 
(Mrs. Cecil, Sophia, aud Eudocia, go out, 
Mrs. Mildmay reads. — A pauſe. 
LAURA. 


Mama, J have done work. 


MRS. MILDMAY., 


Very well; go then, and do all you 
bave undertaken, and, if you are ready, 
2 1 ſhall go with n me. 


LAuRA. 4 
Mama, tell me what's o'clock ? 


MRS, MILDMAx. 


Half paſt twelve. 
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0 LAURA. 


And you go at one.— Well, I dlink, 
I ſhall be ready. 


MRS, MILDMAY. 4 


I think you will not, 
| (They go out.) 


IND OF THE FIRST PART. 


PART 


6138 


PART THE SECOND. 


| | 
Enter MRS. MiLDMay, meeting MRs. 
Crit, So RIA, and EuDocia. 


uns. MILD MAY. 
WELL, Mrs, Cecil, are you ready ? 
Where's Laura ? 


MRS, CECIL, 


Not ready, ma'am. 
Y 


Then I ſhall not wait; ſhe deſerves to 
be left behind, and tis now ten minutes 
paſt one, 

SOPHIA. 

Mama, ſhe will be ready in five 
minutes. 

MRS, MILDMAY. 


No matter, it is already paſt the time 


I had fixed; we are to be at home by 
five, 
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five, and we ſhall have barely time to 
fee the gardens.—It is her own fault: 
det us go. | 


EUDOCTA. 
Oh I am very ſorry indeed Laura will 
not go 
Enter SALLY. 
| SALLY. 
Ma'am, Miſs Laura begs you will be 
good enough to. wait ten minutes ; ſhe 
will be dreſſed in that time. 


MRS, MILDMAY, 


No, I will not; I have ſaid I will not, 
and ſhe knows I always keep my word. 
Come, Mrs, Cecil, come children. Sally, 
tell Laura to confine herſelf to this room. 
and the garden, while we are gone; I will 
not have her running about among the 
ſervants.—Lay the cloth for her here, 

(They go out.) ' 


SALLY, 


I am very ſorry for poor Miſs Laura, 
ſhe 
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ſhe will be ſo vexed !—But ſhe is always 
paſt her time,—To-day, truly, ſhe has 
been chattering to me inſtead of dreſſing, 
though ſhe knew her mama would not wait, 
Oh I have plenty of time, it is not near 
one !”'—that is her way,—Oh here-ſhe 
comes, (Laura runs in.) 


LAURA. 
Sally, do you know where my gloves 
are 7-1 am ready now ! 
SALLY, 


Ah miſs! 
| LAURA. Lal 
What ?—Blefs me !—Sure mama is 
not gone ! 
SALLY, 
Indeed, mils, I am ſorry to ſay ſhe i is. 


LAURA. 
You jeſt, I am fure! 


— | SALLY. 


No, truly miſs, I ſhould not take that 
liberty. 
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liberty. Your mama would not wait 2 
minute longer; both Miſs Mildmay and 

Mifs Eudocia tried to prevail on her, but 
| ſhe ſaid you knew ſhe never broke her 
word, | | 


LAURA, (With tears in her eyes.) 
You may go, Sally. 


SALLY. 


Miſs, your mama ordered me to tell 
you, ſhe deſired you to ſtay in this room. 


LAURA. 
Very well. 


(Sally goes out. Laura draws a chair, 
throws herſelf into it ; riſes again, 
and walks impatiently about the 
room.) 


LAURA, | 

It is too bad, I declare To go with- 
out me; and to order me to ſtay in this 
room. — What is the reaſon of that, I 


wonder. And George is gone with them. 
| He 
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He goes away to-morrow. This laſt day, 
which I thought to have ſpent ſo plea- 
ſantly, to be ſo diſappointed. Tis very 
cCroſs in mama, I am ſure.— (She wipes 
ber eyes.) I am always to blame: © Laura 
did this“ Laura did that” — Laura 1s 
always wrong. ——(She pauſes.) After 
all, I certainly might have been ready.— 
How did I dare ſay, mama was croſs, — 
What! mama, who is always fo kind, fo 
indulgent; ſo equal in her ſweetneſs of 
temper !—It was very wrong in me,— 
dear mama, though you cannot hear me, 
J aſk your pardon, —Well, what ſhall I 
do while they are gone ?—How tedious 
the time 18s.—(A pauſe.) Lord bleſs me, 
I wiſh I might walk in the garden.— 
Perhaps mama faid I might: I will en- 
quire.— (She goes to the door, and calls) 
Sally !—Sally ! (Sally comes in.) 


SALLY, 


Did you call, miſs ? 


| LAURA, 
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e een ** | 

Ves. Did mama ſay I might walk in 

the garden? 

N SALLY, Ta 82 

Yes, miſs ; I thought I had told you, 

this room and the garden. My miſtreſs 

ſaid, you ſhould not run about =p 
the ſervants. 


Oh that was the reaſon -I am glad I 
know that.— Apropos, I wiſh I could find 
out this mighty ſecret of Sophia's. —Sally, 
do you know it? | 

SALLY. 

W hat, mils ? 

LAURA. | 
Why, Tl tell you. About a month 
ago, mama gave Sophia two guineas, 
and told her to buy whatever ſhe liked 
beſt with it. She gave one to Eudocia, 
and one to me, Eudocia bought a ſmall 
writing 
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writing deſk ; and I bought a ſquirrel's 
cage, and ſome flower ſeeds for my 
garden : but Sophia faid ſhe would wait 
awhile, and conſider before ſhe bought. 
Well, yeſterday it came into my head 
that the had not boyght any thing ; and 
I aſked her what ſhe ſhould purchaſe with 
her two guineas,—She coloured a little, 
and ſaid, © Oh ſomething I ſhall like. — 
Mrs. Cecil ſmiled, and I have never been 
able to get a more direct anſwer from 
Sophia, —Now, Sally, do you know what 


ſhe means to buy ? 


SALLY. 
Dear miſs, is it likely I ſhould know? 


LAURA, 
No, but you might nevertheleſs. 


SALLY, 


And if I did, what advantage would it 
be to you to be told? 


LAURA, 
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LAURA. 


Oh then you do know An ha !— 
Come, wy dear Sally, tell me, I pray TO 


SALLY. 
I did not ſay I knew, mils. 


LAURA. 
Oh, but I am ſure of it. —Pray 6 tell me. 


| SALLY. 


F ye, miſs!—Conſider, if I did 2 
your ſiſter muſt have told me in con- 
fidence; and do you think I would betray 
her ?--Oh no, my good miſtreſs has taught 
me better ! 

LAURA. | 
Well, you know, however; ſo ſhe has 
determined on ſomething, that is one ſtep 
gained, —1 ſhall ſoon gueſs What! 


SALLY, a 
But, Miſs Laura, who told you! knew! ? 


H LAURA. 
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LAURA. 
SALLY. 
J. chat ! could not —1 aid if, but 
it was only ſuppoſing! 
LAURA. 
What then you don't know ! 
SALLY, (laughing.) 
That you ſhould really fancy Miſs 
Mildmay had told me !--Surely ſhe would 
have to d you firſt ! 


LAURA. 


No, no, ſhe would not. 
| SALLY, ' 
Why, miſs ? 
LAURA. 


Becauſe ſhe thinks I ſhould tell. 


SALLY. 


6 hen you believe ſhe thinks I would 
not 


LAVRA. 
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An. 


I ſuppoſe fo! - 


SALLY» 
You pay me a great compliment, mis; 
which I will vyt to deſerve. 


LAURA. 

Well, I cannot tell whether you know 
or not, but I have not told you all... 
Mrs. Cecil and Sophia have riſen half an 
hour earlier than common this laſt fort- 
night, and I wiſh I knew what for; I never 
could find out how they had employed 
themſelves, 


SALLY, 
Well, miſs, if I might venture to ſpeak, 


I ſhould ſay it was not worth taking ſo 
much trouble to know. 


LAURA. 
If I think it is, that's enough. I do 
not aſk your advice. | 


H 2 lr. 
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Sar. 
I beg your pardon, miſfs. 
| LAURA, 
. You may. go. . (Sally goes out. J. 
LAURA. | 
Let me conflder E-, can Sophia 
want to purchaſe books ?--She has plenty, 
and mama 1s always buying for her,—A 
box of colours, —She has one.—New 
muſic—perhaps—but why make a fecret 
of it ?—Ah!—a locket of mama'shair ! 
That muſt be it -I dare fay it is very 
pretty, and ſhe means to ſurpriſe us with 
it, I ſuppoſe But then what have Mrs, 
Cecil and Sophia been doing in the morn- 
ing ?—Oh, perhaps, they are painting a 
device for it.— Ves, yes, that is it! 
Enter SALLY. 
| SALLY, 
_ Miſs, there is a woman below ſtairs, 
in great diſtreſs; ſhe is very poor, and 
ſhe begs to ſee you. 


LAURAs 
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LAURA, 


Well, ſhew her up; I will ſpeak to 
her here, | 
; SALLY. 
| Yes, mils. (Sally goes out.) 
LAURA. 


What ſhall I be able to do for 105 1 
have but half a crown, but I can ſpeak to 
Mama. Fr ' : | | 


Enter SALLY, and RuTH SAUNDERS. 
SALLY, 


That is Miſs Laura. 


LAURAs 


Come in, good woman, 
(Sally goes out,—Ruth wok; and 
comes a little forward.) : 


LAURA. 


What can I do for you? 


RUTH. 
Miſs, I came to beg ſome relief from 
my lady, but your ſervants tell me ſhe is 


H 3 1 
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not at hens: ſo I made bold to aſk leave 
to whoa to you, miſs, 


LAURA, | 
Very well; what can I do to ferve you? 


Alas aday, my young lady, I am grievous 
poor; I am a widow, with three children, 
the eldeſt of *em is out at ſervice, but the 
two little ones are too young to go out: 
my old mother lives with us; ſhe is help- 
leſs, and you may think, miſs, I find it 
hard to keep ſo many with the work of 
my own hands.—In the ſummer, I work 
in the fields: in the winter, I ſpin; and 
my children help me as well as they can, 
For two years, that my huſband has been 
dead, we have done my well, *cill this 
laſt winter. 


LAURA. 


What happened then? 


RUTH. 
Alas, miſs! in the autumn, I was ſo un- 
happy 
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happy as to get an ague, which hindered 
my working a great deal; my children 
could do but little; they began to get 
dirty and ragged; it cut me to the heart 
to ſee them ſo, and not be able to help + 
them !—To compleat my misfortune, a 
dog got into my little garden, and killed 
my two hens, whoſe eggs uſed to furniſh 
us with a ſure penny, Things went from 
bad to worſe; I was fain to run in debe 
to my landlord, and tho' now the ſummer - 
is coming on, and I am better, 1 hope I 
ſhould be able to pay him; the cruel man 
declares he will ſeize for rent to-morrow 
morning. | SRL 

LAURAs 


What is ſeiging for rent 7. _ 


RUTH. 

Ah, miſs ! he will take all our little 
cloaths and furniture, and the very beds 
we lye on, my poor old mother's ang all, 
to ſell them, and pay himſelf, © 

„ LAURA. 


— 
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LAURA, 
Can he be ſo cruel 2— 1s he poor? ? 


| RUTH, 

No, miſs, he has four hundred pounds 
a year, and only himſelf and his wife to 
keep.—W hat will -become of my poor 
children, and my mother At ſeventy 
years old ; muſt ſhe be turned out to 
ſtarve? F 
| LAURA, (cagerty.) 

No, no, ſhe ſhall not—be eaſy—I pro- 
miſe you, ſhe ſhall not.—Poor, good 
woman, how I pity you—but what do 
you owe this unfeeling wretch ? 


RUTH, | 
Oh, good young lady, a great deal) 
LAURA. ö | 
But how much? 
RUTH, 


Thirty ſhillings, for half a year's rent. 


LAURA. 
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LAURA. 
Oh how unfortunate I am If I had 
not ſpent my guinea, I ſhould have had 


almoſt enough; and perhaps he would 
have waited awhile, 


RUTH. 
Ah, miſs, you are very good but 
don't think I came here to beg my lady 
to pay for me; no, indeed, miſs, I only 
thought if ſhe would ſpeak to my land- 
lord, he would may- be wait a little; and 


indeed I hope I ſhall pay him every 


farthing. 
LAURA. 
I am ſure mama will do that, and per- 


haps more. I will ſpeak to her for you, 


good woman; make yourſelf caſy, I will 
do all I can for you. 


RUTH. 
Thank you a thouſand times, good 
young lady; we ſhall all pray for, and 
ts; - ROY bleſs 
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bleſs you. I have often ſeen your two ſiſters 
. walking with Madam Cecil, and I have 
: thought when Miſs Mildmay looked ſo 
kindly on my poor little. girls, while they 
opened the gate for her, and ſaid with 
her ſweet voice, “Poor children, there's 
a penny for you.” I have thought, if ſhe 
did but know how wretched we werey ſhe 
| would ſpeak to my lady for us; but 1 had 
not the heart to tell her, till now; things 


getting fo bad, I thought I would try at 
leaſt, 


LAURA. 

You did very right.— Call again at ſix 
o'clock; I will ſee you, and before that 
I will ſpeak to mama, you may depend 
on it. —In the mean time, I will give you 
this half crown; I have no more. 


RUTH, 
No, miſs, I thank you, IT will not rob 
you; you will do all for me in ſpeaking 


40 your mama,—She | is ſo good, ſhe de- 
ſerves 
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ſerves to have good . and ſhe is 


rewarded ! 5 
LAuRA. oh 
But inſiſt on your "_ this monty; 
I wiſh it was more. 


| oth. 10% 
Ie does not become me to refuſe your 


favors, 


| Take i it, buy Fans" WES your 
mother.—Good woman, I love you for 
being ſo kind to her! (She calls) Sally! 


75 (Enter Sally.) 
Take this good woman with you, and 
give her ſomething to eat; mama will not 
object to that. on 42h | 


SALLY. 
No, miſs, 1 Am ſure. 


LAURA. 
And: when ſhe comes again, let me 
know. -A good day to you,-=On, tell 


me your name? 
H 6 RUTH, 


— 
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eee 
Ruth Saunders, miſs, 

|»  LAURA, 
Very well, I ſhall remember. 


' RUTH. 
Your ſervant, miſs, a thouſand thanks, 
| (Sally and Ruth go out.) 


* 


LAURA. 
Well, I ſhall not regret being left at 
home, ſince it has been the cauſe of my 
ſeeing this poor woman. 
(Sally comes in.) 
Do you know that woman, Sally? 


SALLY. 
Yes, miſs, I have ſeen her often ; ſhe 
is very poor. 
LAURA. 


So J hear but why I wonder did ſhe 
never come hither before ? 


| SALLY. 
Ah, miſs! *tis very hard to beg; people 
who have been uſed to keep themſelves 
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by their own induſtry, are aſhamed and 
afraid to aſk relief. 


LAURA. 


Aſhamed, perhaps; but why afraid ? | 
SALLY. 


Becauſe, miſs, ſo many gentlefolks are 
croſs and hard-hearted ; and one ſays — 
© Where did you learn all that hiſtory,” 
and another ſays, Ah, a ſad ſtory, if it 


is true!“ 
LAURA. 


But that is abominable ; ; if 'we don't 
chuſe to give, we need not inſult the poor 
creature who begs from us. 


SALLY. 

Very true, miſs, but too many don't 
think of that; they forget that a beggar 
has any feeling. I once ſaw a poor man 
colour like ſcarlet, and his eyes fparkle 
with anger, at a gentleman, who faid he 
Was an impoſtor ; but, poor wretch, he 

| recol- 


— 


* 


* 
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recollected himſelf, put his hand on his 
boſom, ſighed and paſſed on. I gave him 
a trifle; he bowed, and I ſaw the tears in 
his eyes; he did not ſpeak. Poor creature, 

truly he was en to the heart. 


1 LAURA. 
ou are a good girl, Sally — but tell 
me what you know of this poor woman? 


SALLY- 


| Why, miſs, ſhe lives in a little cottage 
g juſt at the end of the village, and keeps it 


2h very neat, when ſhe is well; ſhe has two 


pretty children, and her mother (a good. 
old woman) lives with her: the old woman 
is lame, but has all her ſenſes, and when 
dame Saunders was ſo ill, the poor old 
woman uſed to cry, and the little girls, 
thinking to comfort her, ſaid, © Don't 
_ cry grandmother, E will feed you, and put 


on your clean cap for you.“ 


=” | LAURA. 
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LAURA. 
Poor little dears how did you know 
this, Sally? | 
SALLY. | | 
Oh heard them one day, miſs ; when 
I was walking by the houſe, I ſa the poor 
woman ſtanding at the door ; ſhe look'd 
fickly, ſo I aſked her a few queſtions, and 
found the ague was off that day, and ſhe 
was crept to the door for a little air, 


LAURA. 
And when was this? 


SALLYe 


Ao a month ago, miſs; 


LAURAs 
And why did you not tell mama? 


SALLY. 


| I dad, miſs, and my miſtreſs ordered 
cook to ſend her ſome broth twice or 
three times, and Miſs Sophia ſent her a 
willing. 


LAURA. 


7 l 
ey 


/ 
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| LAURA. 
I never heard of that. 


SALLY. 
No, miſs, becauſe Miſs Sophia never 
tells the good ſhe does. 


LAURA. 
That is right, but I wonder I don't 
hear of it.—Indeed, I never ſee any poor 
people ; they don't come here, 1 fancy ? 


SALLY, 8 
No, mifs, your governeſs and ſiſters 
find them out when they walk of a morn- 
ing before breakfaſt. 


LAuRA. 
That may be, for I don't know how, 
I ſeldom have time to walk of a morning. 
Well, I will walk in the garden, and then 
tearn my grammar-taſk ; then, for once, 
I ſhall be beforehand. —Afterwards I will 
dine,—Y ou will lay the cloth, Sally. 


SALLY, 
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SALLY. -- 
Yes, miſs. . 
(Laura goes out.) 


SALLY, (putting the room in order.) 
Miſs Laura is very good ; ſhe has an 
excellent heart, but ſhe 1s ſo light- headed 
and careleſs; tis a great pity, and I hope 
ſhe will break herſelf of it in time; no 

doubt ſhe will, for ſhe has very good ſenſe, 


Well, this room will do now. 
(She goes ous.) 


END OF THE SECOND PART, 


* 4 
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PART THE THIRD. 
Mas. MirvpMar, Mas. cc , Sorta, 


Evpocta, taking off their Cloaks and 
| Hats, which they give to SaLLv. 


MRS. MILDMAY. 


. WHERE is Laura, Sally ? 


SALLY, 


Ma'am, ſhe is walking in the garden. 


MRS, MILDMAY, 
Has ſhe dined ? 


5 SALLY, 
Yes, ma'am. 
| MRS. MILDMAY. 
Well, call her hither directly. 
(Sally goes out.) 


— 


MRS, CECIL. 


We have had a delightful day indeed. 


SOPHIA, 
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OPHIA. 
Very charming; and our little haſty 
dinner I enjoyed wonderfully. 


= MRS, MILDMAY, * 5 
I never ate with better appetite in my 
life, than in the ſnug little " George 
found out for * $54 
| BUDOCIA. | 
1 only wiſhed for Laura. 


SOPHIA., 

That indeed was only wanting to make 
our party complete. | 
rn lunes: 


Oh, mama, are you returned; I did not 


expect you quite ſo ſoon. 


MRS, MIDMAY. 
Tis paſt five; but, Laura, your brother 
has not ordered his phaeton from the door, 
having prevailed on me to ſuffer you to 


take a little ride with him. 1 
Tuna, 
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| , _LAURA., 

And may I go, mama? 

MRS. MILDMAY. 


Tes, if you have behaved well ſince 
we have been gone. 


LAURA. 


— 


Yes indeed, mama, I have only been 
in this room and the garden, and I have 
learned my grammar- taſk. 


: MRS; MILDMAY. 

Well, go then. 

| LAURA. 

Yes, mama, thank youl thank you! 

(be runs a few ſteps; then returns, 
and whiſpers Sophia.) 
Sort. 
Pſhaw, nonſenfe ! 


; LAURA. 
Aye, but I have indeed. 


* 


MRS, MILDMAY. 
Come, come, Laura, get your hat, and 


be gone; your brother waits, | 
LAURA, 
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LAURA. 
Yes, mama—Good bye - Good bye, 
Mrs. Cecil, Sophia, Eudocia, your moſt 
obedient. (She runs out.) 


MRS. MILDMAV. 
What did ſhe ſay to you, Sophia? 


SO0PHIA. 


That ſhe had diſcovered my ſecret, 


mama. 


What does ſhe mean? 


SOPHIA. 

You know, mama, how I have diſpoſed 
of the two guineas you were ſo good as 
to give me, and Laura has been teazing 
me ſince yeſterday to know what I mean 
to buy: I refuſed to tell her, and _ . 
fancies _ has gueſs'd it. 


MRS. MIL DMA. 


Silly child, how light her head is! 


SOPHIA., 


* 
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SOPHIA, * 


But Cn ſhe really knows —She . 
may have learned from Sally, who bought 
my materials, and even aſſiſted in the . 


work. 
MRS. CECIL, 


No, believe Sally is perfectly faithful, 


MRS: MILDMAY. 
I believe fo too, —We will aſk her 
preſently, if Laura has been queſtioning 
her.— But why did you ſo much object 
to Laura's knowing it, my dear ? 


SOPHIA, | 
Becauſe, mama, Laura can no more 
keep a ſecret, than ſhe can let any one elſe | 
keep it in peace, and I know ſhe would 
have told every-body ſhe had met with; 
which, for many reaſons, I wiſh'd to avoid. 


MRS. MILDMAY. 
It is very true, that thoſe who are ex- 


tremely curious, are generally unable to 
2 keep 


* 
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keep a ſecret, becauſe it gratifies their 
{elf-importance, to;ſhew that bey know: . 
more than others, and becauſe they hope 
to obtain new ſecrets, in return for thoſe © 
they tell: not conſidering, that a wiſe 


| perſon will never place confidence in 


one who has abuſed the ſame „ 
another. 


MRS. gott. 

There is nothing, I think, on which 
young people ought to be more ſcrupulous | 
than on the ſubject of Confidence. Let 
them not be over-fond of ſeeking a truſt, 
which generally brings with it anxiety and 
care; but if by any accident, or any ne- 
ceſſity, they find themſelves in poſſeſſion 
of a ſecret, they ought, with extreme deli- 


cacy and caution, to a a truſt ſo 
ſacred. | 


MRS, MILDMAY, 2 
Moſt ſurely.— And the limits of Con- | 
fidence are very ſtrict.—It is not only - 
what 
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what our friends ſay, prefaced by © 7 beg 
you will not tell this,” which we ought to 
conſider as confided to us. Every thing 


which we can ſuppoſe they would not wiſh 


revealed, we ovght to conſider as told in 
confidence. Having once confided, in a 
perſon, we do not ſay every minute, 
6e don't mention that. We ſuppoſe their 
own prudence will teach them what 
ought to be kept ſecret; and every thing 
is told in confidence which paſſes between 
friends, either relating to their ſituations, 
ſentiments, or opinions; often, indeed, 

when referring to theſe circumſtances in 
others. 


EUDOCIA. 

Mama, I have heard people ſay, that 

we ought not to tell to one friend what 
another has told us. 


MRS. MILDMAY. 
Certainly not. The perſon who con- 
fides in you mar not have an equally good 
opinjpy | 
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opinion of your friend, or circumſtances 
may render it veryimproper toentruſt hey, 
You may not be able to judge of theſe 
circumſtances; therefore you ought-to be 
as reſerved to her as to the reſt of the 
world: beſides, ſh alſo might have a friend, 
to whom ſhe might not ſcruple to tell the 


ſecret; that friend another, andſo on with- 
out any bound. 


EUDOCIA. | 

1 ſee that very clearly, —But ſuppoſe T 
ſhould know the perſon who-entruſts me 
is alſo very intimate with my friend, and 


loves her, might I not then talk about the 
affair with her? | 


MRS. uiLDMAv. 


No, not without leave from the perſag 
who entruſts you; if ſne chuſes to tell this 
third perſon, ſhe can; if not, you may 
be. ſure ſhe has ſome reaſon againſt it. 
J lately read a ſtory exactly in point, — 
When Gen. Monk projected the Reſtora- 
tion of Charles the IId, he maintained 

1 the 
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the ſtrifteſt reſerve on the ſubject, even 
to his friends. He ſent, however, for his 
brother, Dr. Monk, intending to confide 
his plan to him, and even giving him ſome 
hints reſpecting it. — When Dr. Monk 
arrived, while waiting for admiſſion to the 
General, he entered into converſation with 
the General's Chaplain, in whom he knew 
he confided, and talked with him on the 


pPalöan.— When he was admitted to his 


brother, the General aſked him, if he had 
mentioned the ſubject to any one? To 
nobody,” faid the Doctor, “ but to your 
Chaplain, whom I know you truſt, ”— 
The General immediately changed coun- 
tenance, dropped the diſcourſe, and ſoon 
after ſent his brother away; not chuſing 
to truſt a man who had talked on a ſub- 
ject of ſo much conſequence to another, 
even tho” he would himſelf have truſted 
him *. A proof of his wiſdom); for ſurely 
Dr. Monk had evidently ſhewed a want 
of delicacy in his ſentiments, which ren- 
0 by v F 
See Hume's Hiſtory of England, Aren 


4 
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nlered him unfit to have the care of a las 
ſo important 


SOPHIA, 

I admire the General's conduct ex- 
tremely. 
MRS, cgclL. 

He was undoubtedly right. The faculty 
of keeping a ſecret is highly neceſſary; 
yet rarely poſſeſſed. I made Laura remark 
that admirable paſſage in Telemachus to- 
day, becauſe I remember the effect it had 
on myſelf. F Always fond of reading, 
Telemachus fell early into my hands: 1 
was not above eight years old when that 
paſſage ſtruck me; I reflected on it, and 
it has influenced my conduct ever ſince. 
Such indeed has been the conſtant ad- 
vantage I have derived from books. My 
mother died young; and my father, en- 
cumbered with the care of a family, leſt 
us in great meaſure to educate ourſelves. 


+ This 3 is abſolutely fact, of a child well known 
” the Author. | 


12 I was 
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I was naturally very paſſionate, very idle, 
fond of beginning every thing; and ending 
nothing ; but with a conſtant fondneſs for 
reading, which in the end ſupplied to-me 
the place of an inſtructor.— The ſame 
author, I have always loved ſo much, 
ſays in another place ®, , © Heureux ceux 
qui ſe divertiſſent en vintruiſant, et qui 
ſe plaiſent à cultiver leur eſprit par les 
ſciences! En quelque endroit que la for- 
tune ennemie les jette, ils portent toujours 
avec eux dequoi s'entretenir. Et Vennvuiy 
qui devore les autres hommes au milieu 
meme des delices, eſt inconnu à ceux qui 
 fvent s occuper par quelque lecture. 
Heurevx ceux qui aiment 2 lire. When 
I ſaw any very amiable character repre- 


* Happy thoſe who are amuſed by Inſtruction, 
and take delight in cultivating their minds by Science. 
Into whatever ſituation unkihd Fortune may caſt them, 
tliey carry always with them the means of converſation- 
And that fatiguing Idleneſs, which devours ſo many, 
even in the midſt of Pleaſure, is unknown to them 
who know how to employ themſelves in reading.— 


Happy thoſe who love to read!“ ; 
I 2 ſented 


1 x 
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ſented i in my books; I conſidered whether 
I Bad or. wanted the qualities I admired 
ſo much. This was often a moſt unplea- 
ſant taſk, but I obliged myſelf to perſevere 
in the enquiry; and. having decided, tried 
to act accordingly. When I read of any 
diſagreeable character, and my heart told 
me I had its faults, I did not drive the 


conviction from me, but tried to correct 
myſelf. | 


MRS. MILDMAY., 


It admirable example, and well worthy 
of being followed by thoſe young people 
whoſe parents are either dead, or ſo en- 
gaged in buſineſs, as not to be able to 
attend to them: ſuch young people would 
do well to obſerve the convictions of their 
own heart, and reaſon, and follow them, 
not refuſe to liſten to them. 


EU DOC IA. 


I have often heard people ſay, it is of no 
uſe to read without reflection; but I never 
quite underſtood what was meant by re- 

ky: flection, 
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flection before. However, we are very 
happy in having a mother and 1 
ſo well able to inftruct us. 


MRS. MILDMAY. 

Very true, you have great advantages; 
but that does not render reflection lefs 
neceſſary to you: without it, our precepts 
will be ſoon forgotten ; and when you 
come to act for yourſelf, you will look 
round for thoſe rules by which indeed you 
have been guided, but which you have 
neglected to implant in your heart; and 
miſſing them, you will no more know how 
to act in the world, than a man to find 
his way thro” a wood, which he had often 
ſeen at a diſtance, but whoſe particular 
ſituation he had neglected to mark. 


Enter SALLY. 
SALLY. 
Pray, ma'am, is Miſs Laura here? 


MRS. MIL D MAV. 
No, Sally, ſhe is gone out with her 
MOT IO þ do you want her ? 


SALLY, 
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* Mx'am, there is a poor woman below, 
who came while you were out: ſhe ſaw 
Miſs Laura, who deſired her to call again 
at ſix o'clock.—lIt is fix o'clock now, 


MRS, MILDMAY. 
© Yes, but Laura has ſurely forgotten 
the appointment Idle child!—ſhe will 
never learn to be nn 
the woman? I will ſee her. 


ö SAL. | * 
She is downſtairs, ma' am. It is Dame 
Saunders. 
SoeHIA. 
Indeed then perhaps - but ſhe knew 


nothing of it; ſo. Laura could not learn 
from her. 


MRS. MILD MAV. 


What is it the woman for whom your 
gift was intended ? 


SOPHIA, 
Yes, mama, 


I 4 MRS, 
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MRS, MILDMAY. 

Sally, did Laura queſtion you about the 
purchaſe Miſs Mildmay meant to make 
with her two ines Ae, 1101 


* 
_— 


SAU r. 
Yes, ma'am, but I told her nothing; 
indeed, ſhe does not know that I know 


any thing about it. «ts 


MS. MILDMAY, © 382 

That is right. Come with me, Sophia; 
we will talk to the poor woman, 

(Me, Mildmay, Sopbia, and Sally, 

go out.) 1 Aba 


Mxs. Czcit, Evpocta. 
| MRS, CECIL. 

How ſhameful for Laura to have ne- 
glected an appointment; on which, pro- 
bably, the peace and happineis of this poor 
woman depended I- And to have been 
ſurpaſſed by her ſervant in faithfulneſs 
and ſecreſy!— All her faults proceed from 


careleſſneſs, i inattention, and want of punc- 
tuality, 


PF , » 
S © —— 
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tuality.— Great vices, as well as great 
virtues, are rare; but it 1s thoſe errors, 
which ſeem at firſt trifling, but which 
grow upon us by degrees, of which we 
ought principally to beware. 


7 
EUDOCIA, 


But, Mrs. Cecil, Laura is ſo . 


uns. cc. 

Yes, ſhe is young; but, with the ad- 
vantages ſhe has, ſhe ought to know 
better: however, ſhe has a good heart: 
and underſtanding ; and, I n ſhe will 


correct herſclt. 
EUDOCIA, 


Oh yes, I hope ſo! (4 45 Pauſe, ten) 
: (Enter Sophia.) 
| SOPHIA. 

Oh, Mrs. Cecil, mama has rendered 
this poor woman /o happy !—She has been 
in the greateſt diſtreſs about her rent: 
mama has given her money to pay it, and 
money to buy food and cloaths. I haye 
| I 5 delired 
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defired her to wait, while Sally fetches 
down the box I deſign for her.— Will you 
80 with me, oy give it to _0 


MRS. CECIL, 
With all my heart. 


'EUDOCIA, 
Whidhs ſiſter, let me go alſo, 


 SOPHIA, 

My dear, I ſhoald be happy to do fo; 
but I wiſh very much you would be kind 
enough to ſtay in this room. Laura will 
be at home in a few minutes; if the finds 
no one here, ſhe will follow us; and mama 
is determined to puniſh her, for neglecting 
this poor woman, by leaving her in doubt 
whether ſhe has been here or not. 


EUDOCIA, 
Very well—I will call with you, then, 


- to-morrow. 


SOPHIA. 

If you pleaſe; you oblige me extremely 
by this compliance, —Only think, Laura 

FEE had 
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had promifed Ruth Saunders to repreſent 
her ſituation to mama, and to give her 
the anſwer at fix o'clock. She forgat all 
that! but ſhe gave her all the money ſhe 
had; and Ruth ſaid, behaved fo kindly 
to her, as to make her quite happy. 


MRS. CECIL, 
* capable ſhe is of n well, 
if ſne does but think 


(Mrs. Cecil, and. Sophia, go outs). : | 


EUDOCIA, * 


It is ery true, indeed, that a habit of 
careleſſneſs injures one extremely. --Laura 
this morning could; pot believe ſhe ſhould 
ever neglect an appointment of conſe- 
quence. oh here ſhe comes 


Enter LAURA. 


A 


LAURA, 

So, Eudocia !—Where are mama and 
Mrs, Cecil; and Sophia, I don't fee her 
either We have had a charming ride 
My brother was very good to take me 
I 6 gut, 
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out; and he has been telling me ſuch 
delightful things about the ſights in Lon- 
don; he promiſes to aſk mama to let me 
go next autumn, and fee ther.—Shall 
you not wiſh me to go, Eudocia ? 


| EUDOCIA, 
To be ſure; * do n . I Os | 


LAURA. | 


Oh, EO you 2 ſo grave. | 


EUDOCIA. 
Did I look grave? ? 
LAURA. 


Yes, I think ſo.— Have you drank tea * 


5 EUDOCIA. 
No; of courſe we — wait for my 


brother. 

LAUEA, (in a jeſting tone.) 
And for me, I hope you think I am 
of conſequence enough to be waited for! 


xEvpocia, ſmiling.) 


What do you think? 
bevy 98 LAURA. 
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LAURA. 


Ah you ly girl I know what you 
mean: tis true, mama did not think ſo 
this morning. 3 
| BPRS: * en 

EU DOC IA. 
I aſſure you, we all wiſhed for you. 


: LAURA. 2 
Oh I don't doubt it at all. I ſhall be 
more punctual another time; for tho I 
liked my ride, it did not make amends 
for loſing ſo much pleaſure. And George 
muſt go to-morrow : he ſays it will be a 
month before he comes again. Hoy 
good he is; how I love him! 


EUDOCIA. | 
How we all love him!—He is ſo at- 
tentive to us all Oh here comes Sophia, 


Enter .SOPHIA. 


kV Do. 
Sophia, * are you come W 


SOPHIA. | 


Les, I have been extremely delighted ! 


_ "EUDOCIA, 
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EUDOCIA, 
"Was ſhe pleaſed? 4 | 


© SOPHIA,' 
Ok you never ſaw any thing ſo happy! 
CR 
So! ſo!—More ſecrets Ah ha, 
Sophia |! —I have found out the 14. 


however Another time, I hope, you 
will ire me! 


SOPHIA, | 
Not the ſooner becauſe I find you 
curious, and prying into what I wiſh to 
hide from you. 


LAURA. 
Well, but Wer little Sophia, my dear 


| ſweet Sophia, don't be angry; you know 
I could not help gueſſing ! 


SOPHIA. 


You gueſs'd, did you? 


LAURA. 


Ves, I gueſs'd: well, Sophia, f is it very 


beautiful ? ? 
SOPHIA»s 
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SOPHIA, 
Oh, very beavtiful, if one did but know 
what you meant, i# 
LAURA. 


You don't then, I ſuppoſe ?— s the 


device handſome ? 


SOPHIA, 
The device What nonſenſe 4 


LAURA. 

What, then, I ſuppoſe you will not 
own you have purchaſed a locket, with 
mama's hair? 


SOPHIA., 
| You have a fine gueſs, indeed! =» 


Lauka, 
A true one, I fancy? 


SOPHIA». 
For once, you are entirely miſtaken, 


LAURA. 
What can it be then Now, Sophia, | 
do tell me, 


BOPHIA., 
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* 


„ SUN 
| LAURA. 82 

Oh do, pray i; indeed J will not tell, 

sol. | 

* wiſh I had more reaſon to truſt your 
promiſes; however, tis no longer aſecret, 
ſo, if you wiſh it, I will tell you. 

n 
Oh yes, yes, make haſte, Sophia, make 


haſte! 
SoPHIA. 


Lou muſt know then, that, during the 
winter, I obſerved two pretty little girls, 
in the village, almoſt without cloaths; I 
pitied them very much, and wiſhed I could 
relieve them. I began by ſaving all I 
could out of my allowance, and had al- 
ready ſome ſhillings in advance, when 
mama gave me the two guineas : with 
her leave, I laid it out entirely in cloaths 
for the two little girls, and their mother, 
of whoſe diſtreſs I heard fad accounts. — 

Mrs. 


"of 
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Mrs. Cecil, Sally, and I, have been hard 
at work in making theſe. cloaths, when- 
ever we could find time, and all 2 is now 


finiſhed. | 1 - | 77 
So, then, Sally knew ! 
Sori. , 
Yes, N 
n LAURA. 


She would not tell ! 


SOPHIA, 


What, you tried to make her? 


LAURA. e ; 


I aſked her—a little. 


* 


| SOPHIA, 
Fye, Laura!—You muſt have ſuppoſed 
ſhe knew · in confidence, if ſhe knew at all! 
Only think what a ſhame, that your ſervant 


ſhould know better how to act with re 
to ſecreſy than you, 


| LAURA, 
Well, that 'is true ; but, Sophia,' who 


are theſe little girls? 
iy: F SOPHIA, 
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| | SOPHIA. | 
Their mother's name is Ruth Saunders, 
| LAURA. | - 
Ruth Saunders Oh goodneſs 1 it 
ſix o'clock? 
so HA. 
Six — tis almoſt ſeven ! 
LAURA. . 
Oh, where is mama |!—Let me ſee her 
directly !—W here is Sally? 
SOPHIA, 
What! i the matter ? 


EUDOCIA, 
Dear Laura. 


SOPHIA, (aſide to ber.) 
Huſh.—W hat's the matter, Laura ? 


LAURA. | 
Oh, don't aſ me !—1 am aſhamed of 
myſelf; tell me where is mama. 


SOPHIA, 
Mama is buſy ; you cannot ſee her, 


LAURA. 
Oh, I muſt, T muſt !—Sally! Sally. 


(She runs to ring the bell.) 
SOPHIA, 
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SOPHIA, 
Ob, Eudocia, how I feel for wor 


EUDOCIA, 
can hardly bear to ſee her ſo-unhappy: 


SOPHIA.' 
Mama has commanded Genoa! 


LAURA. 


Sally! Sally! —why don't you come. 
(Sally runs in.) 


SALLY. | 
Miſs !-—Bleſs me, what's the matter? 


LAURA | 
Sally, has Ruth Saunders been here? 
SALLY, 
Yes, mils. 
LAuRA. 


Without ſeeing me! What muſt ſhe 
think of me !—Irt is almoſt dark too !--l 
ſhall not be able to ſee her to-night, and 


to-morrow I- Oh, poor creature, how 
Un- 
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unhappy ſhe is. —But if I can ſce mama, 
it may not be yet too late Dear Sophia, 
if you have any love for me, aſk mama to 
let me ſee her!—l have ſomething of great 
Mae to ſay. 
SOPHIA, 

Indeed, my dear girl, it grieves me to 
refuſe you, - but. mama has forbidden me 
to interrupt her, 


— 


LAURA. 


"How can you be ſo unkind WP 
it is very cruel, and you ſeem not to feel 


for me. > 
 SOPHIA, 


Believe me, my dear, I feel for you 
very much, 

LAURA. 
Why then will you not intercede 


for me ? 
SOPHIA, 


I have told you already, that mama 


| LAURA. 
Oh mama would hear me, if ſne knew 


— but how we loſe time! At will be dark, 
A and 
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and I ſhall be too late. Eudocia will you 
aſk mama to let me ſee her? 


EUDOCIA, 
I hear her coming. 


LAURA. 
Oh then I may. ſtill ſucceed |! 
Enter Mss. Mir bMav, and Mas. Cectt.s, 
LAURA, (running to Mrs. Mildmay.) © 


Mama, dear mama, will you have the 
"—_—_ to hear me! 


% 2? «-F® 


MRS, MILDMAY. 


What would you ſay Why this ex 
treme inn 


LAURA. 

Oh mama, while you were gone, a poor 
woman came hither: ſhe wanted relief 
from you; I ſaw her, I promiſed to inter- 
cede for her, and give her the anſwer at. 
fix o'clock. Her landlord has threaten'd 
to take all her goods for rent to-morrow 
morning. She hopes I ſhall prevail on. 
| you 
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you to plead for her to him. Deareſt 
mama, will you grant me this favour? 
Indeed ſhe deſerves your goodneſs ! 


MRS. MILDMAY. 
How do you know that ? 


LAURA. 
Becauſe; mama, ſhe told me all her 


ſtory : ſhe has been ſick; ſhe has two 
children; and an old. mother. 
MRS. MILDMAY.; 

But, Laura, it is eaſy to ſay all that; 
nay, it may be true, and yet ſne may be 
idle and undeſerving. You know I never 
exert myſelf but in favour of worthy ob- 
jects. I have now no time to enquire; tis 
paſt ſeven, and very near dark; can I learn 


the truth of this ſtory to- night? 


LAURA, 
| Bur, mama, to- morrow will be tos | 
late. 

Biks. MILDMAY; 
Why then, did you not tell me the ſtory 


ſooner ? 
LAUAA; 
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LAURA. | 
I intended to do fo, as ſoon as you 
canie home; mama, but —= 11 


MRS. MILDMAY, © 

But you forgot it l- Is it not ſo?--You 
choſe the pleaſure of a ride, rather than 
the gratifying theſe poor people. Thus 
you have loſt, from your careleſſneſs and 
unpunctuality, an opportunity of doing a 
good action, of making a whole tamily: - 
happy, and of n my love for 
you ! 


LAURA; 

Oh, mama, I have been fadly to REP 
indeed; but I aſſure you this ſhall be the 
laſt time. Only hear me this once !—try. 
what you can do for this poor woman 
Sally knows her, nay Sophia knows her: 
enquire of them Puniſn me as you 
pleaſe, but do not -puniſh her for my 
fault! 

MRS, MILDMAY: .. 


Only imagine this poor creature”s dif 


appoint- 
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appointment, when told you were not at 
home. Think of — diſtreſs 2 ſhe. had 

thei loſt her only hope! See her return · 
ing to her cottage, where ſhe had left her 
mother and children anxious for the ſucceſs 
of her petition; hear her with tears ſay, 
« Ah my children, we muſt be ruined ; 
the perſon who promiſed us aſſiſtance has 
forgotten us She is gone out; ſhe has 
not mentioned us to her mother, and to- 


morrow we ſhall be turned out to ſtarve ! 


LAURA, (throwing betſelf al ber 
mother's feet.) | 
Oh, mama, I implore you to ſave me 
from being the cauſe of this miſery |— 
Indeed, I am cured for ever of my folly; 
I will never be trifling, inconſiderate, and 
unpunctual again 


Ms. MILDMAY, (raiſing ber.) 

« Promiſes of amendment do not prove 
any thing, yet I muſt hope this leſſon will 
reach your heart If I were as incon- 


ſiderate as you, all the ſad conſequences 
I have 


1 
1 
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J have deſcribed to you would be realized, 
and even all I can do will hardly efface 
from the mind of this poor woman the 
anguiſh ſhe ſuffered when told you were 
gone out, and had not mentioned her 
to me. | 


LAURA, 


Then, mama, you will be good enough 
to aſſiſt her? 


MRS. MILD MA. 


Certainly; your breach of promiſe ean 
be no reaſon why I ſhould fail in my 
duty: but if I had waited till I heard the 
ſtory from you, it would really have been 
too late for me to do any thing in it, as 1 
could not have learned all I wanted to 
know at this time. Te 
LAURA. 


Had you then heard it before? 


MRS. MILDMAY, ü 
Yes; Sally, not finding you, came to 


me. I ſaw the poor woman; heard her, 


ſtory, and having had reaſon before to, 
| K believe 


A 


Loy 


ä 
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believe it, I relieved her. Sophia. has 
given her a box of cloaths; and ſhe is 
gone home e happy. 


LAURA. 
Oh, mama, how good you are to every 
body !—Indeed, you may believe, I will 
profit by this leſſon, I can never again 
run ſuch a riſk of making any one 
miſerable. | 
MRS, CECIL. 

You muſt then break yourſelf of the 
habit of trifling; for you ſee now, as I 
told you this morning, it cannot be diſ- 
miſſed at once, whenever it is of conſe- 
quence 1t ſhould be! | 


| LAURA. 

Oh, it is true, indeed !—even, at leaſt, 
when I came home, if I had not trifled 
away the time, by aſking Sophia imper- 
tinent queſtions, I ſhould have found it leſs 
| impoſſible to ſerve this poor woman 
dear Sophia, I will never teaze you 
again. 


2 SOPHIA,. 
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SOPHIA, Le 

Believe me, it hurt me extremely, to 
keep the truth from you, when I ſaw you 


ſo diſtreſſed; but mama had Dora 
me not to tell you. 


_ EUDOCIA, 
As to me, I was on the point of telling, 


* 


LAURA. 
Mama, do you forgive me? 


, 


MRS, MILDMAY. 

I forgive you, hoping you will correct 
yourſelf, and that you now ſee the fault, 
you thought ſo trifling, is really of ſerious 
conſequence : but altho* I am no longer 
diſpleaſed, 1 ſhall inflict a puniſhment in 
addition to that which you have already 
ſuffered. I ſhall not permit you to have 
any ſhare in the farther aſſiſtance we mean 
to give this poor woman; nor to call on 
her with your ſiſters for a full fortnight; 
if, in that time, I fee any inſtance of un- 
punctuality in your conduct, I ſhall extend 
K 2 the 


, 1 x * x * N * * 
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the time as long, as I think proper.—So 
you will loſe” the pleaſure of ſeeing her 
happineſs, and the joy of her old mother 
and children, for the gift Sophia has made 
dem! 


LAURA. 

Oh, mama, this is indeed a puniſh- 
ment—but I deſerve it However, I 
Hope—I am ſure I ſhall fee her at the end 
of the forty! obt 1 Fo 


Nats MRS, MILDMAY. 
I hope you will. —But tis late. Let 
us go down ſtairs to tea,—And let this 
occurrence teach us all never to forget our 
promiſes, or let any gratification tempt 
us to neglect our poſitive engagements. 


FINIS. 
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